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CORTEZ... 


DIALOGUE VI. 


- 


FERDINAND: 


Now, my dear father, I hope we ſhall go f | 
ſtraight to Mexico? 1 1 


The Father. Perhaps ſo: we ſhall ſoon ſee 
the place of- our deſtination. The Spaniſh 
army re- enforced by fix thouſand Tlaſcalans 
choſen from among the braveſt, was on the 
point of departing, when in the inſtant a 
new embaſly arrived from the. Emperor Mon- 
tezuma. 5 5 . 

John. I believe he vill never ceaſe ſend- 
ing embaſſies. What could he want now? Wo 

Vor. II. B Peter. ©.20 


hy * 
n 


4 5 conrzz. 


a Peter. Doubtlefs to prevail on | Cortez not 
to proceed to Mexico. 


The Father. No; the inſtrufQtions of al 


ambaſſadors were now of another nature, 
Without pretending abſolutely to determine 
whether or not he was really proceeding to 
Mexico, they ſimply requeſted him to go by 
the way of Cholula, as the Emperor, they ſaid, 
had given orders that he ſhould be received 
there agreeably to his quality, and provided 
with all things neceſſary for him and his army, 
be Tlaſcalans conſidered this invitation as 
extremely ſuſpicious, and were perſuaded 
that Montezuma was plotting ſome miſchiey. 
ous deſign ; they in conſequence earneſtly 
entreated their European -conduCttor not to 
expoſe himſelf to the Wen that awaited 
him at Cholula. 
Peter, Was Cholula then in their way to 
Mexico han 
Ne Father. Ves; 1 it was | poſſible to 
avoid paſſing through it. Here it is on the 
map, about a day's journey from Tlaſcala; 
and here is Mexico. Cortez thanked his In- 
dian friends for their attention; but aſſured 
them, that the European warriors were not 
BY 3 . accul- 
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 conmnzs © 5 
xccuſtomed to ſhun any danger how great ſo- 
erer; he therefore perſevered in his plan, 
ind marched right to CRolula. His reception 
here was extremely friendly and honourable; 


but the Tlaſcalan auxiliaries, as being the de- 
dared enemies of the Cholulans, were not 
permitted to enter the city; he was in conſe- 
quence obliged to content himſelf with en- 
camping them without the walls; and as they 
had already learnt of the Europeans the man- 
ner of fortifying themſelves by foſſes and 
ramparts, they were very carefuly to apply 
this new acquired knowledge. 


quillity ; but inſenfibly ſome circumſtances 
occarred which appeared but too well to 
confirm the ſuſpicions of the Tlaſcalans. Pro- 
viſions were furniſhed leſs abundantly, the 
Caciques or Governors appeared more diſ- 
tant, and had frequent conſultations with the 
ambaſſadors of Montezuma, To this was 
joined the report of two Tlaſcalans, who by 
favour-of a diſguiſe had found means to flip 
imo the city, and had informed the Spaniſh 


General, that during the night they had ſeen 


a number of ' women and children make a 
B 2 5 haſty 


The firſt day was paſſed in perfect tran- 
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haſty retreat into the environs, and that they 
had alſo learnt fix young children had been bi 
crificed in the principal temple;; a. cuſtom 
which was always practiſed when any military 
enterpriſe was projected. They therefore 
adviſed him to be on his guard, as it was 

certain ſomething was plotting againſt him. 
While Cortez exerted his utmoſt vigilance 
and penetration to fathom the hidden _defigns 
of the Cholulans, a lucky eden diſcovered 

me whole affair. if 

A Cholulan woman of diſtindion had con- 
ceived ſo ſtrong a friendſhip for the inter- 
preter, Marian, that ſhe was anxious to pre- 
ſerve her from the general deſtruftion in 
which it was reſolved to involve the Spaniards, 
She therefore confided to her the bloody de- 
termination of her countrymen, entreating p 
her to forſake the Europeans while there was eeſſ 
yet time. Marian, wholly. devoted to the Who, 
| Spaniards, feigned an intention of profiting Iten 
by this advice, and was thus admitted into the og 
entire confidence of ber friend, from whom bis 
ſhe learnt that the day deſtined to the mal- Wer, 
ſacre of the Spaniards approached ; that a Wouil 
"ow of Mexican ſoldiers was concealed in the reſi 
neighbour- 


neighbourhood of Cholula, ready to ruſh for- 
yard at à ſignal given ; that ſeyeral of the 
lueets were already barricaded, and that in 


rered to entrap the horſes; that, further, on 
he/roofs of the houſes and temples they had. 
conveyed a great quantity of ſtones, and. 
weapons calculated for lanching, in order to 
cruſh and wound the Spaniards from above, 
þ that their ruin was inevitable. 

Marian haſtened to communicate all ſhe 
ud heard. to the General, and he loſt not 
an inſtant in preparing to ward off the threat- 
fed danger. The firſt ſtep. he took was to 
entice the Indian lady and the three prin- 
cipal prieſts to his dwelling, where by me- 
naces he drew from them a confeſſion of the 
projeted maſſacre. He now thought, it ne- 


hould for ever deter Montezuma and his ad- 
terents from attempting a ſimilar ſtratagem 
gainſt him. With this deſign he arranged 
lis on men, and the Cempoallians that 
vere with him, in the court of the extenſive 


a 


e and ſent orders to the Tlaſca- 
nb lid | lans 


3 
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others they had dug — foſſes lightly co- 


celſary to give an example of vengeance chat 


wuilding . that bad been deſtined for their 


8 CORTEZ. 
lans to enter the city on the firing of the fir 
gun. The priheipal chiefs-of the Cholulany 
YH were then by divers pretences' drawn to the 
W | - Spanith quarter, and arreſted; after which the 
| | fignal was given, and the maſſacre began. The 
Spaniards and the Cempoallians diſperſed 
themſelves in the ſtreets, and the Tlaſcalan 

at the fame inſtant ruſhed into the city. 

Tranſported with brutal fury they gave no 

quarter, but hewed down the inhabitants on 
every fide, ſo that the carcaſſes of the lain 
every where marked the path of their inhu- 
man exterminators. The inhabitants de- 
prived of their chiefs ſeemed thunder-ftruck 
and ſcarcely dared raiſe their trembling hands 
in their own defence. The concealed body 
of Mexicans indeed advanced to their ſup- 
port; but they were as eaſily defeated as the 
Cholulans, and were conſtrained, with many 
of the inhabitants who had eſcaped the ſword 
of the enemy, to take refuge in the tower 
and temples. Cortez promiſed life to al 


| f 
who would voluntarily ſurrender; but one a 
only profited by the offered pardon, the rei | 

. appearing to prefer death to ſubmiſſion. He the 


then reſolved: on an action from which, m = 
children 


1ren 
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children, let us turn our eyes with pity and 
horror, that our imagination be not contami- 
nated with the repreſentation of a ſcene which 
muſt cauſe humanity to ſhudder. He ſet fire 
to the temple, and the multitude of unfortu- 
nate Indians who had fled to it for ſafety be- 
came a prey to the flames. 

Two whole days were devoted without in- 
terruption to this horrid execution, during 
which the mercileſs enemy ceaſed not to burn, 
pillage, and maſſacre, At length juſtice ap- 
peared content, the greedineſs of booty ſatis- 
fied, and the thirſt of blood appeaſed. Cor- 
tez liberated the chiefs he had ſeized, re- 
proached them with the perfidy which had 
conſtrained him to have recourle to ſo ſan- 
guinary a meaſure, and exacted that the inha- 
bitants who left the city ſhuuld be recalled + 
and the ancient order eſtabliſhed, 


In conſequence he cauſed a general pardon 


to be publiſhed, and the idolatrous reſpect 


tor the Spaniards, which had alſo ſeized the 
Cholulans that remained, ſoon brought back 
thoſe who had tied; ſo that after ſome days 
the City again {warmed with inhabitants, who 
wholly ſubmitting to the will of the con- 


querors, were ready in every thing to obey 
Vor. II. B the 


2 — 


* 


the murderers of their relatives, and the de- 
ſtroyers of their temples, cM 
And now, my children, prepare to behold 
this undaunted champion, whom we have fol. 
lowed thus far, enter the capital of the em- 
pire; but firſt contemplate the ſame hand, 
ſtill dropping with the blood of the murdered 
. Cholulans, perform an action which does 
equal honour to his humanity and policy, 
This was no leſs than eſtabliſhing peace and 
friendſhip between two nations, which had 
hitherto been irreconcileable enemies. By 
his orders the Tlaſcalans and Cholulans were 
| obliged henceforth to ceaſe all hoſtilities, and 
P, 
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to ſwear, with the ceremonies that are with 
| them held moſt ſacred, a friendſhip, which on 
| done fide put an end to all effuſion of blood, 
| and on the other procured the greateſt ad- 
vantages to the Spaniards: for by theſe pa- 
cific meaſures, in the place of enemies, he 
left in this country faithful allies, ready, in ¶ nit 
caſe of need, to advance to his ſuccour, or 
at leaſt inſured to himſelf a ſafe retreat in I Vil 
. caſe his enterpriſe againſt Montezuma failed I vat 
of che expected ſucceſs. Thus, my children, 
every good action by which we contribute If lyy 


= to the tranquillity of others, fails not in the 
| end 
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end to produce the ſame good conſequence | 


to ourſelves. But now let us proceed to 
Mexico. Our firſt ſtation ſhall be at Tezcuco, 
one of the moſt conſiderable cities of the em- 
pire. Here it is on this ſmall map*, where 
alſo is delineated the lake on which Mexico 
is ſituated, and alſo the moſt adjacent coun- 


tries. Th 
Theophilus. Is Mexico then ſeated in the 


middle of a lake ? 

The Father. As you ſee, This large lake 
is formed by two others, which are only ſepa- 
rated by two ſtrips of land, or narrow cauſe- 
ways: but that which is more ſurpriſing is, 
that one of theſe lakes contains freſh water, 
and the other ſalt; a phenomenon of which 


the true cauſe is yet imperfectly known. 


Some however think that there is at the bottom 
of the one a great bed of ſalt, and that it is 
this which renders the water brackiſh; an opi- 
nion which appears to be moſt probable. 

The Spaniſh army continued its march 
with great celerity, and the farther it ad- 
vanced, the more reaſon had Cortez to pro- 


* The little map is repreſented on the fame ſheet as the 


large one. . 
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- miſe himſelf a happy iſſue to his enterpriſe, 
Wherever he halted he heard nothing but 
complaints againſt the cruel diſpoſition of 

Montezuma, and every where found Go. 

VvVvernors ready to throw off his tyrannic yoke, 

| The diſaffettion of the Cacique of Tezcuco 

was particularly conſpicuous, for he received 
| the Spaniards as tutelary angels ſent for the 

e | deliverance of his country, Beſides, it be- 

b | | came more and more evident that the ſu- 
- pine Montezuma had Joſt all courage, and 

; that in his diſtreſs he knew not what courſe WM | 

to take. One while meſſengers arrived to MF 

invite the Spaniſh General to Mexico; again 
others appeared to contradict this invitation; . 
then others would follow with permiſſion for 1 
him to advance. Cortez however continued: 
his march, without concerning himſelf either Ne 
with his invitation or prohibition. He took f 
his route by a mountainous road from Tezcuco d 

- to Chalco, and from thence to Iſtapalapa. M ti 

| \ You will ſee both theſe places on the little n 

5 map. 1 


rn 


Having paſſed the mountains of Ckalco, W n 
the landſcape which opened before them in- tc 
fl ſpired all with tranſport and admiration. An fi 
W | | extenſive 
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extenſive and beautiful country at once 
broke upon their view, in the midſt of which 
was a lake reſembling a ſea, On this lake 
they perceived ſeveral cities and hamlets, 
which appeared to riſe out of the boſom of 
the waters, and in the midſt of all, the exten- 
five and rich capital itſelf, diſtinguiſhed by 
the -prodigious number of its temples and 
towers. On the firſt view of this ſplendour 


. the Spaniards ſtruck with aſtoniſhment ſtop- 


ped, not knowing whether they were awake 
or in a dream. They imagined themſelves 
tranſported into ſome fairy region ; ſo grand 


and magnificent did this variety of objects 


appear, which neither their fight nor imagi- 
nation could embrace at once.' From this 
moment they conſidered themſelves amply re- 
compenſed for all they had ſuffered, and in 
full poſſeſſion of immenſe treaſures, all thoſe 


dangers which had before ſo much alarmed 
them, being eclipſed and baniſhed from their 
minds as a flight miſt is diſperſed. by the firſt 
' rays of the ſun. Cortez with pleaſure re- 
marked this general unanimity, and, reſolving 


to profit by it, advanced with the utmoſt con- 
lidence on one of the cauſeways of the lake, 


B 3 which 
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which led to the ſuperb refidence of the Em. 

peror, | | l 
A vaſt multitude of people ſoon came out 
of the city to him. There appeared to be 
more than a thouſand, all apparently perſons 
ol diſtinQtion, wearing mantles of fine cotton, 
and upon their heads bunches of feathers, 
They advanced toward the Spaniſh army in 
reſpectful filence, and every individual, as he 
paſſed, ſaluted the General with teſtimonies 
of profound veneration. They informed him 
that Montezuma himſelf would ſoon approach, 
and he ſoon ſaw the advanced guard of his 
magnificent ſuite. It was compoſed of two 
hundred attendants, all dreſſed in the manner 
above deſcribed, and equally adorned with 
bunches of feathers. Their feet were bare, 
and they walked two by two, preſerving the 
moſt profound filence. As ſoon as they had 
gained the front- of the Spaniſh army they 
halted, and arranged themſelves on each fide 
of the wall of the cauſeway, to admit the 
view of a band ſtill more magnificent of the 
Emperor's officers, in the midſt of which ap: 
peared Montezuma himſelf, ſeated in an open 
chatiot of gold. Four of the chief nobles of 
2 f | . 
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his empire carried him on their ſhoulders, 
while others held over him a canopy ſkilfully 
wrought of green feathers, which had to the 
eye the effect of a green and ſilver tiſſue, At 
the head of this company walked three chiefs 
bearing golden wands, which from time. to 
time they raiſed with an air of great ſolem- 
nity; a ſignal at which the people covered 
their faces and proſtrated themſelves, as un- 
worthy to raiſe their eyes toward the auguſt 
perſon of their Sovereign. When the caval- 
cade was ſufficiently near, Cortez alighted 
from his horſe, and advanced reſpettfully to 
meet the Emperor, who in return deſcended 
from his litter, and, leaning on the two princes, 
deigned alſo to proceed with flow and ma- 
jeſtic fteps toward the formidable ftranger, 
while his ſuite ſpread rich carpets before him, 
that his royal feet might not be defiled by 
touching the earth. Cortez accoſted him 
with a noble freedom, and greeted him with 
profound reſpe&t in the European manner. 
Montezuma returned this compliment by 
kiſſing his hand after having touched the 
ground with it; a ſalute which in that coun- 
try is conſidered as a mark of the higheſt re- 

B 4. ſgect · 
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ſpect. This condeſcenſion from one of the 


proudeſt monarchs, who ſaluted his idols only 


by a ſlight inclination of the head, threw the 
Mexicans into the utmoſt aſtoniſhment, and 
inſpired them wholly with the idea that the 
ſtrangers were not men, but ſupernatural 


| beings: in conſequence of this the word Teules, 
ſignifying, as I have already ſaid, gods in their 


language, was frequently heard among them. 
Cortez wore over his armour a chain of 

falſe jewels, which he deſigned as a preſent for 

Montezuma. As ſoon therefore as the firſt 


ſalutations were over, he took it off and put 


it on the neck of the Emperor, who appeared 
pleaſed, and immediately replaced it by a 
collar compoſed of very ſcarce ſhells, orna- 
mented on each fide with four golden cray 
fiſh; an unexpected condeſcenſion, which 
aſtoniſhed his ſubjeQs ſtill more than the 
richneſs of the preſent, which was conſidered 
as one of the moſt valuable among his trea- 
ſures. 

Montezuma appeared to be about the age 
of forty, of the middle ſtature, rather thin 
than corpulent : his deportment was truely 
majeſtic, his countenance animated, and his 

complexion 
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complexion fairer than the generality of the 
Mexicans. His dreſs conſiſted of a mantle 
of fine. cotton, adorned or rather loaded with 
gold ornaments, pearls, and precious ſtones. 
On his head he wore a crown of gold in the 
form of a biſhop's mitre, and on his legs a 
ſort of bufkin, covered with plates of the 
ſame metal, and faſtened with leather thongs- 
and gold buckles. | 
Montezuma made his entry into the city, 
with his gueſt. It was not then called Mexico, 
but Tenuchititlan. It was ſpacious and well 
peopled, containing, according to the Spa-- 
niſh hiſtorians, about twenty thouſand ordi- 
nary houſes, and a vaſt number of temples: 
and palaces, the grandeur and magnificence 
of which ſurpaſſed every thing that had till 
then been ſeen in the New World, though it 
ſeems probable that the hiſtorians of thofe 
times have often exceeded the bounds of 
truth in their deſcriptions of this beautiful 
city, One of the extenſive palaces before. . 
e mentioned was aſſigned for the reſidence of 
n I the Spaniſh army. Its walls and gates gave 
ly I it the reſemblance of a fortreis, and Monte- 
is Zuma himleif conducted his gueſts to it. On 


on B 5 leaving 
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leaving them to enjoy, as he ſaid, repoſe after 
their fatigues, he deſired them to donſider 
themlelves as at home, and among their own 
brethren. Cortez, however, as uſual, poſted 
ſentinels and cannon at all the avenues, and 
exhorted his officers and ſoldiers to be equally 
vigilant, and to keep up the ſame diſcipline 
they had obſerved on former occaſions. We 
will now, with Montezuma, leave them to 
repoſe for ſome hours, and then | Proceed 
farther. 


DIALOGUE VII. 


THE Father. The ſame evening Monte. 
zuma, with his magnificent ſuite, went to pay 
the firſt viſit to his highly honoured guell, 
who was no ſooner informed of his approach, 
than he reſpedfully went out into the firl 
court to receive him. He ſaluted him with: 
profound bow, and conducted him into his 


apartment, where the Monarch ſeated him- 
| 3 | ſel 
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ſelf familiarly, and made a ſign to the General 
to do the ſame. | 

During this time his attendants arranged- 
themſelves againſt the wall; and the Spa- 
niards, who remained in the apartment, fol- 
lowed'the example. Marian, the interpreter, 
was then called, and the Emperor delivered a 
folemn ſpeech, in which he endeavoured to- 
efface the ill impreſſtons which the diſadvan- 
| tageous reports concerning him might have 
made on Cortez. There are thoſe among 
my ſubjeRs,”* ſaid he, © who may have told 
thee that I am deſcended from the immortal. 
gods; others may have endeavoured to ca- 
lumniate, and deſcribe me to thee as a haughty 
and cruel tyrant, The firſt of theſe reports,“ 
continued he, © deſerves as little credit as 
the laſt, and the refutation of the one will be- 
ſufficient to prove the falſehood of the other. 
With theſe words he uncovered his arm, and 
deſired Cortez to convince himſelf that he 


was fleſh and bone like other men. He then 


proceeded to aſſure him that the accounts of 
his tyranny, by which his enemies endeavour- 
ed to render him odious, were equally with- 
out foundation. He next declared his ſen- 
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timents concerning the origin of the Spa. 


niards, and the cauſe of their viſit, in theſe 


terms : | 

We know from traditions, which have 
been handed down to us from the moſt re. 
mote ages, that our anceſtors came from a 
diſtant part of the world, and made the con- 
queſt of the countries which are now under 
my dominion. Their chief was the great 
Zuezalcoal, who, after having founded this 
empire, quitted it in order to take poſſeſſion 
of other countries toward the Eaſt; but he 
left with us the prophecy that a people, who 
ſhould deſcend from him, would one day ar- 


rive, and entirely change our laws and go- 


vernment. I now ſee clearly, from all I have 
heard and from my own obſervation, that 
you are the deſcendants of our great founder, 
who has himſelf foretold your arrival ; and it 
is on this account that I do not receive you 
as ſtrangers, but as relatives. I inform you 


of this, that you may at once acquaint me 


with the will of the great Monarch of the 
Eaſt, your ſovereign, which ſhall hencefor- 
ward be a law to me and my ſubjeQs.” 
Cortez felt inexpieſſible joy at tidings ſo 
favourable 


WI 
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favourable to his views, and was particularly 
cautious of advancing any thing which might 
render this ſuppoſed origin of the Spaniards 
doubtful. On the contrary, he confirmed 
the ſentiments of the ſuperſtitious Monte- 
zuma, that they were the deſcendants of the 
great Zuezalcoal, who had foretold their ar- 
rival; and then added:“ Though it is evi- 
dent that the Supreme Monarch of the Eaſt, 
whoſe meaneſt ſervant I have the honour to 
be, has by his deſcent juſt claims to all theſe 
countries, he is far from wiſhing to avail 
bimſelf of his rights: he deſires nothing of 
you, and your people, but that for your own 
intereſt you forego your errors, and embrace 
the true religion, which he cauſes me to an- 
nounce. Know then, that you are deluded ; 
that you follow a falſe worſhip ; that you pay 
adoration to inanimate blocks, the inventions 
of your prieſts, and the work of your own 
hands. There is but one true God, who 
created and preſerves all things. This Great 
Being, without beginning and without end, 
formed the whole univerſe ; all thoſe lumi- 
nous bodies which enlighten us, the earth, 


wich all it contains, and the firſt man, from 


whom 


whom we are all deſcended. It is to the 


worſhip of this God, great Emperor, that the 
King my ſovereign, from ſentiments of the 
pureſt humanity, calls you and your people, 
This is what he requires; after which, he 
will form with you a perpetual alliance, which 
cannot but prove of the utmoſt advantage to 
you and to your whole people.” 

During this ſpeech Montezuma was viſibly 
agitated; he could not, without indignation, 


hear his gods ſpoken of contemptuouſly, and 


with difficulty contained himſelf till Corte: 
ceaſed ſpeaking. He then roſe haſtily, and 
replied, “that he received the propoſition of 
an alliance with a prince deſcended from the 
great Zuezalcoal with the utmoſt gratitude 
and pleaſure; but, with reſpe& to the god, 
the one that the Spaniards adored might po- 
ſeſs all the power he attributed to him, with. 
out in the leaſt leſſening the merit of his.“ 
With theſe words he broke off the confer 
ence, and, after having diſtributed ſome 
magnificent preſents, returned to his palace. 
The next day Cortez was conducted to a 
audience with great pomp, accompanied b 
his principal officers, 


Frederic 
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Frederic. What does an audience mean, 
father ? 1 
Die Father. Simply that he was condutted 
into the preſence of the Emperor to converſe 
with him. — This interview continued longer 
than the former; Montezuma aſked a num- 
bet of queſtions concerning the manners and 
cuſtoms of the Europeans; and Cortez, who- 
had nothing ſo much at heart as the conver- 
fion he had projected, ſeized all occaſions to 
turn the diſcourſe upon religion. Above all, 
*he declaimed loudly againſt the horrid cuſtom 
of ſacrificing men, and feeding upon the fleſh. 
of our brethren, He did not yet attempt to 
make his Mexican Majeſty underſtand that 
he muſt regard even his enemies as brethren ; 
but his arguments in this interview fo far pre- 
vailed, that the Emperor cauſed human fleſh- 
to be excluded from his own table. 
is After this, Montezuma, deſirous of ſhow- 
ler ing his gueſts the grandeur of his temples, 
omg conducted them into the moſt ſpacious; the 
ace prieſts permitting them to enter, upon con- 
> UF dition that they behaved with decency. Mon- 
1 bY tezuma himſelf. took the trouble of ſhowing 

und explaining every thing to them; he told 
eri = them 
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them the names of the idols, the largeft of 
which he called Vizlipuzli, and deſcribed the 
manner of worſhip that was peculiar to each, 

[ Vizlipuzli appeared to the Children fo ridi. 
culbus a name, that they all burſt into a loud 
laugh : their father therefore was obliged to male 
a ſhort pauſe, after which he continued. ] 

What you have juſt experienced happened 
to ſome of the Spaniards when Montezuma was n 
recounting to them the abſurdities of the wor- o 
ſhipof the Mexican idols: they burſt into a loud Ml y 
laugh. Do you think this conduct was proper? g. 


Some of the Children confuſed. No. al 
The Father. Why ſo? th 
John. Becauſe it is wrong to ridicule what MWg 

others hold ſacred. le 
The Father. Why do you judge ſo? ch 
John. Becauſe it is vexatious and humi- N co 

liating to hear what we think ſacred laugh- Myj 

ed at. vil 
The Father. But ſuppoſe it to be any thing be- 

really abſurd? cul 
Fohn. Should that even be the caſe, all 00 ad. 

not ſee with the ſame eyes. to. 


The Father. You are perfectly right, my Wint, 


dear boy. Never ſhould we permit ourſelves Num 
the 
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the licenſe of ridiculing, even in jeſt, what a 
fingle perſon among our aſſociates conſiders 
2s belonging to religion; for what can be 
more diſtreſſing to. perſons truly devout than 
to ſee thoſe objeAs treated with contempt, 
and turned into ridicule, which they are ac- 
cuſtomed to hold in the higheſt veneration; 
which afford them conſolation in all their 
troubles ; which incite them to the prattice 
of virtue; and, finally, which inſpire them 
with the hope of a happy futurity? How 
groſs ſoever, therefore, may be the error or 
abſurdity, the reflection that one of our bro- 
thers holds it as ſacred, ſhould be ſufficient 
to retain us within the bounds of gravity, at 
lealt in his preſence. Attend ſeriouſly, my 
children, to this precept ; for, in your inter- 
i- courſe with the world, you will often aſſociate 
h- ¶ vith men whoſe religion and form of worſhip 

vill be different from that in which you have 
ng deen educated, and will often appear ridi- 

culous : but on theſe occaſions recolle the 
do advice I now give you, and be careful never 

bo ſay or do any thing that can be conſtrued 
my into ridicule. Compaſſion is the only ſen- 
ves üment we ſhould feel on perceiving our 
the neighbour 
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neighbour in error: to laugh, jeſt; and ridi. 
cule his failing, is a real cruelty, which during 
life we ſhould carefully avoid. But to re. 
turn. Montezuma, by a look of gravity, re. 
called the Spaniards, who inſulted him by 
their riſibility, to a ſenſe of decorum ; but 
Cortez himſelf ſoon after put Montezuma's 
patience to a ſtill greater trial, on an occaſion 
equally abſurd. He told the Emperor, that 
if he would permit him to ere& the croſs of 
Jeſus Chriſt in the midſt of this idolatrou e 
temple, he would ſoon ſee that his falſe gods W n 
could not ſupport its preſence. I call this WM iq: 
propohtion abſurd, as much becauſe it vin 
not made in its proper time or place, as WM ſk 
becauſe it implied a viſible inconſiſtency ; for Mine 
why ſhould not the inanimate forms of idols h 
ſupport the preſence of a croſs equally in- Yo 
animate? Or could Cortez ſuppoſe, that from MW hot 
the moment the croſs of Jeſus Chriſt ſhould ¶ ha 
be erected, the idols would be broken by aFWing 
ſudden miracle? However this might be, chi 
Montezuma heard the propoſal with indigna-W ot 
tion, and the prieſts with horror. The for- ten. 
mer had nevertheleſs the. art of reſtraining} E 
bimſelf, and fimply replied, that he ſhould, 


a 
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at leaſt, have expedted his gueſts not to for- 
get the reſpett due to his perſon in the place 
where they were. With theſe words he with- 
drew, telling the Spaniards that they might 
return to their quarter, but that he ſhould re- 
WH main and implore pardon of his gods for the 
| Wh forbearance he had exerciſed towards thoſe 
| WH who had ſo highly inſulted them. 
Jon. Well ſaid, Montezuma. 
The Father. This diſmiſſion was but too 
yell merited ; but that you may not encou- 
nage an inclination for laughter whenever the 
idolatrous worſhip of theſe poor ignorant 
Indians is ſpoken of, I ſhall give you a ſlight 
ſketch of their feaſts of- ſacrifices, which is 
indeed one of the moſt horrid pictures to 
which human ſuperſtition ever gave birth, 
Your blood, my children, will run cold with 
horror at. the deſcription, and you will feel 
that you have reaſon to thank God for hav- 
ing brought you into exiſtence in an age in 
which, if this abominable worſhip of idols is 
hot wholly extinct, it is, at leaſt, leſs ex- 
tenſive, 
Human facrifices conſtituted the principal 
part of the religious rites of the Mexicans, 
whe 
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who often made war on a neighbouring people 
for the ſole purpoſe of taking priſoner, 
' whom they might ſacrifice on their altars, and 
afterwards feaſt upon. In battle they pre. 
ſerved the lives of their enemies for no othe: 
purpoſe than that they might periſh in a man. 
ner ſtill more cruel, by the knives of their 
prieſts, Theſe wretched victims immolated 
on the ſame day often amounted to fome 
thouſands; there are writers who aſſert even 
to the number of -twenty-five thouſand ; but 
this account 1s probably exaggerated. If the 
nation had been at peace for any length of MT! 
time, and priſoners were conſequently wanting Wh: 
to ſacrifice, the prieſts repreſented to the Em-. 
peror that their gods were hungry, and im-W va 
mediately the imperial mandate was iſſuedWof 
throughout the country that the gods wereſſſſa c 
deſirous of making a feaſt; a declaration 
which ſerved as a ſignal of univerſal, wat 
againſt every neighbouring people. As ſoo! 


as a ſufficient number of priſoners were takenWgra 

the ſanguinary prieſts proceeded to their aboſ Fi 

minable feſtival in the following manner: thei 

The unfortunate victims were brought ini bim 

a ſpace beſore the porch of the temple : ſoolilgn 
afte 
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after the ſacrificer appeared, dreſſed in a 
white robe, bearing a ſmall idol made of 
wheat flour and honey, and which, to render 
it more terrific, had green eyes and yellow 
teeth” He immediately aſcended a ſtone 
which raiſed him above the wall, and from 

WH thence ſhowed to each of the priſoners this 

| WH rightful figure, at the ſame time repeating 

: WH theſe words: Behold your God. He then de- 

1 WF (cended, put himſelf at the head of the priſon- 

ners, and marched with them toward the place 

e where the other ſacrificers were aſſembled. 

f MW The principal of theſe barbarians, who had 

be direction of theſe infamous ſacrifices, and 

n- vbo was honoured with the title of Jopilzin, 

n- vas clothed in a long robe fringed with rags 

of the colour of blood, and wore on his head 

a crown of green and yellow plumes, his cars 

and under lip being ornamented with gold 

rar rings mounted with green ſtones. His face 
was blacked, and in his murderous hand he 
graſped a knife formed of a large ſharp flint. 

Five more of theſe inhuman butchers, in 

their ſacerdotal habiliments, ſtood behind 

bim, each ready to diſcharge the function aſ- 
bgned him. The unfortunate priſoners then 
| advanced 
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advanced naked, one after another, and were . 
. diſpatched on a large ſtone deſtined for the MI, 
horrid purpoſe. The firſt being ſeized and MI: 
i {ſtretched out, two of the ſacrificers held hig p 
| hands, two others his feet, the fifth his neck, Ne. 
U by means of a collar, which had been put Mz, 
| there for that purpoſe; and the fixth prieſt, ! WW 
ſhudder to relate it, ſupporting himſelf by Wy 
his left hand on the breaſt of the wretched e 
victim, with the right ripped open the body, WT 
and, taking out the heart, ſtill beating, held it Mcc 
to the Sun to offer the vapours that aroſe MT 
from it. | a 
[The Father obſerving his children affected Niet 
by this horrid picture, for ſome minutes ceaſed, Melc 
after which he continued... cit 
This horrid execution was no ſooner finiſh- Ne 
ed, than the murderous Iopilzin turned to- Mt 
ward the idol, and rubbed his frightful viſage Non 
with the heart of the victim, muttering ſome Whhe 
myſterious words. In the mean while, the Weor 
| other prieſts took the corpſe, and threw it at Neu 
BY | the foot of the ſteps, where thoſe remained unt 
# who had condutted the priſoners, and to Wye; 
whom the carcaſes belonged. They eagerly Wii; 


ſeized the bodies that were thrown them, Whay 
carried 
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carried them to their dwellings, and feaſted 
on them with their friends. Horrible, my 
children, as this may appear, you muſt pre- 
pare for a ſcene ſtill more ſo, Theſe wretch- 
ed men, ſo deeply immerſed in the moſt baf- 
barous ſuperſtition, at a certain ſeaſon cele- 
brated a feſtival, to which they gave a name 
which in Engliſh we can only render by that 
of the Feaſt of flaying or ſkinning of men. 
Their manner of celebrating this feſtival was 
conformable to the abominable name it bore. 
The prieſts flayed the priſoners deſtined to be 
acrificed, and covered the ſervants of the 
temple with their {kins, in the manner of a 
cloak. Thus arrayed, they ran through the 
city dancing and finging before every houſe, 
the inhabitants of which were obliged each 
to beſtow an alms for their prieſts; for, if any 
one refuſed to contribute, they ſtruck him on 
the face with the flap of the ſkin till he was 
completely ſmeared with blood. This public 
extortion, which enriched the prieſts, con- 
inued till the {kin began to putrefy. En- 
deavour now, my children, to ſurmount the 
diſagreeable impreſſion this deſcription muſt 
have made on you. I ſhould have ſcrupled 


to 
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to ſhock you by a recital of the enormities u 
which ſuperſtition can condutt mankind, if i 
did not at the ſame time furniſh us with a key 
to the myſtery, why Divine Providence ſhould 
permit a handful of adventurers to attack 9 
numerous a people ; to vanquiſh them, bend 
them beneath their yoke, and condemn then 
to a life of miſery and hardſhip. The vs. 
riety of plagues which the ambitious Euro. 
peans brought upon the inhabitants of the 
New World were undoubtedly a very great 
evil; but if they are compared with the cru. 
elties which ſuperſtition ſuch as we have de. 
ſcribed dared commit with impunity, ve 


| 
cannot forbear confeſſing that theſe unfor | 
tunate people gained as much as they loſt HH 
the impoſition of the Spaniſh yoke. Let ui * 
therefore reſt ſatisfied with the feeble ray ol I 
light afforded us by the Moſt High to devel © 
lop his providence in this inſtance, till tf C 
time ſhall arrive in which the thick darkneſ A 
which now obſcures our underſtanding ſha * 
be diſſipated, and this and every other prog * 
ceeding of his wiſdom openly revealed an V: 
4 juſtified to man. But now to return to Cor of 


tez, The firſt impulſe of joy occaſioned b in 


th 
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the happy ſucceſs of his formidable enterpriſe 
was ſcarcely over, when he began to reflect 
upon the danger into which his temerity had 
plunged him. He now ſaw but too cleatly 
that he had hazarded more than he ought to 
have done, and that his own fate, and that of 
his army, were in the hands of a prince whoſe 
real ſentiments reſpecting him had always ap- 
peared equivocal. The Tlaſcalans had, from 
the firſt, never ceaſed exhorting him to be 
on his guard; expreſling their fears that Mon- 
tezuma would not have conſented to give him 
entrance into the city, had he not prepared a 
ſnare from which he thought it impoſſible for 
him to eſcape. The character of this prince, 
and the particular fituation of the city, gave 
a great degree of probability to this idea; for 
it was only neceſſary to break down the 
bridges built over the dykes of the lake, and 
Cortez would. find himſelf, with his little 
army, entirely ſeparated from the main land, 
and ſurrounded by an innumerable people, 
againſt whom neither his courage nor his arms 
was ſufhcient to ſecure him. To this ſubjeQ@ 
of inquietude was added a very unfortunate 
incident which happened at Vera Cruz, and 

r i. C of 
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of which Cortez had received information a 
little before his arrival at Mexico. Qualpo- 
poca, one of the Mexican Generals, at the 
head' of a conſiderable corps, had reſolved 
(after the departure of Cortez) to puniſh the 
natives who had thrown'off the dominion of 
bis maſter, and put themſelves under the pro. 
tection of the Spaniards. Eſcalante, Go. 
vernor of Vera Cruz, conſidering it his duty 
to aſſiſt his allies, joined their army with the 
ſmall number of troops under his command, 
and the-two horſemen that were left with him, 
and gave battle to Qualpopoca. Eſcalante 
indeed gained the vittory, but had at the 
ſame time the misfortune to be mortally 
wounded, with ſeven other Spaniards. This 
was not all; for one 'of the horſes was not 
only killed, but his rider fell into the hands 
of the enemy, who put their priſoner to death, 
and carried his head in triumph through- 
out the different cities of the empire, as an in- 
dubitable proof that the Spaniards were not 
invulnerable; after which they had ſent it to 
Mexico. 

Cortez, whom all this with reaſon dil- 


quieted, gave orders that no one ſhould in- 
| trude 
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trude upon his privacy, and paſſed the ſuc- 
ceeding night in reflecting on the moſt pru- 
dent meaſures he could adopt to ward off the 
danger that appeared to threaten him. To- 
ward morning he ſent for ſome faithful Tlaſ- 
calans, to inform himſelf whether they had 
remarked or heard any thing that might de- 
velop the deſigns of Montezuma. Their an- 
ſwer confirmed his ſuſpicions, and at the ſame 
time the reſolution he had already formed. 
Their intelligence was this: that for ſome 
time paſt the grandees of the empire had 
purſued a myſterious conduct; that farther, 


the head of a Spaniard had been ſent from a 


diſtant province, and that the Emperor had 
given ſtrict orders. it ſhould be carefully con- 
cealed To conclude, they maintained hav- 
ing heard that Montezuma had it in agitation 
to break down the bridges of the dykes. 
This was enough for Cortez ; his reſolution 
was fixed, and he ſet about convincing his 
officers that it was the ſole means left for their 
preſervation. 
Nicholas. What could be his deſign? 
The Father, Endeavour to gueſs; imagine 
yourſelves in his place; recollect every cir- 
CG 9 cumſtance, 
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cumſtance, and then put the queſtion to your. 
ſelves: If I had been in the ſituation of Cor. 
tez, what ſteps ſhould I have taken to ex. 
tricate myſelf from the dilemma? To-morroy 
when we meet at the uſual hour, each of you 
will tell me his ſentiments; and then, if one 
among you diſcover the alternative Cortez 
choſe, I will continue my hiſtory; otherwiſe 
we mult ſet apart twenty-four hours for re. 
flection. 

Some of the Children exclaim, Oh, I am ſure 
1 ſhall gueſs it! 

Others. And ſo fhall I! 

The Father. Well, I ſhall be delighted if 
you all prove ſucceſsful. To-morrow there- i pe 


fore be prepared. uf 
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THE next day, when the good father ſum-ſſſin t 
moned his little flock, viſible ſigns of agita-W 


tion were ſeen among them, each appeared to Mo 
; have 


if 


Im- 
ta- 


d to 


avec 
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have ready at the end of his tongue the ſenti- 
ment he wiſhed to diſcloſe ; but their father 
had forbid any one to deliver his opinion till 


he was aſked in full aſſembly. This re- 


ſtraint therefore occaſioned no ſmall pertur- 
bation among them; their hands, their feet, 
the muſcles of their faces were in motion; all 
was expectation and impatience. Their ſa- 
ther, who, as I have elſewhere remarked, - 
whenever he ſaw his young auditors unwil- 
ling to ſubmit to the curb of reaſon, always 
took care to exercile their patience, advanced 
with ſo ſnail-like a pace, that it was abſo- 
lutely enough to try the temper of the moſt 
patient. At length, having prolonged the time 
upon various frivolous pretences, ſuch as 
topping to put aſide various things that did 
not in the leaſt incommode him, and blowing 
his noſe ten times when once would have ſuf- 
iced,. he ſeated himſelf, and, addreſſing his 
young auditors, whoſe expectation was all 
this time on tiptoe, Well, Henry,“ ſaid he, 
* what ſhould you have done had you been 

in the place of Cortez?“ 
Henry. I ſhould immediately have told 
Montezuma what I heard; and at the ſame 
C3 time 
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time have fixed my eye on him to ſee if he 
changed colour, If I had obſerved any al. 
teration in his countenance, I ſhould have 
Judged that he was guilty, and have declared 
open war againſt him. 

Theophilus. For my part, I ſhould have 
withdrawn with my people to ſome place of 
lafety while it was yet in my power. 

Ferdinand, Oh fye, John, what a coward! 
No, I would have ſent a ſmall detachment 
with a couple of cannon to the bank, to pre- 
vent any of the bridges being deſtroyed, and 
then I warrant I ſhould have managed thoſe 
within the city, 

Some of the reſt exclaim, That would have 
been my way. 

The Father. And.what would you bave 
done, Frederic ? 

Frederic. I, father? 1 mould have cut off 
Montezuma's head! 

The Father. Heaven preſerve us! What, 
ſo cruel, Frederic ? 


Frederic, with warmth. Yes, father. Why Writ 
ſhould he endeavour to kill me and my Wl i; 
men ? | na 

| The Father. But it was not yet poſitively ſo] 

decided 
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decided whether ſuch was really the intention 
of Montezuma. It was only ſuſpected. 
Frederic. Well, but I would firſt have been 
certain. | 
The Father, That would undoubtedly have 
been prudent; you might otherwiſe have com- 
mitted an att of injuſtice. | 
Peter. Now, dear father, I may ſpeak ? 
The Father. Certainly ; now 'tis your turn, 
Peter, 1 ſhould have rendered myſelf mal- 
ter of the perſon of Montezuma, and would 
have treated him according to his rank; but I 
would not have ſet him at liberty till I had 
been perfectly free from all fears concerning 
him, 
The Father. Did this idea, Peter, really pro- 
e ceed from hence? (Touching his forehead.) - 
Peter, laughing. No, dear father. I muſt 
Nt YN needs confeſs, when I was with my uncle, I 
one day read ſome extradꝭs from the hiſtory. 
al, The Father. Your ſagacity is. eaſily ac- 
counted for then; but as your ſincerity me- 


by rits approbation, we muſt look upon the idea 
my your own : I ſhall therefore continue my 


narrative, and inform you that it was this re- 
el) ¶ ſolution Cortez adopted. He determined to 
cd C 4 make 
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make the powerful Montezuma a priſoner in 
his capital, though ſurrounded by thouſands 
of his ſubjects, who almoſt idolized him. Tell 
me, my children, did you ever hear of an ex. 
ample of audacity that can be compared with 
this ? | 4 
Chriſtian. Indeed, my dear father, it ſur. 
paſſes every thing. 
- The Father, This daring project was no 
ſooner formed, and approved by all the chiefs, 
than they proceeded to its immediate exe- 
cution. All the Spaniſh corps was put under 
arms in the ſpace belonging to their quarter, 
to be ready on the firſt ſignal to fly to the ſuc. 
cour of their General. Some ſmall detach. 
ments were placed in the ſtreets that led to 
the palace of Montezuma; a ſtep which it 
was well known would create no ſuſpicion on 
the part of the Mexicans, who were accul- 
tomed to ſee the Spaniards at all times armed. 
When the hour was come at which Cortez 
-uſually went to pay bis court to the Emperor, 
he repaired to the palace, accompanied 
by five of his officers, and thirty of the 
braveſt men of his army. This proceeding 
alſo was viewed by the Mexicans with indit- 
|; ference, 
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ference, as they had been for ſome time ac- 
cuſtomed to the military parade which uſu- 
ally attended the Spaniſh General. 


Cortez was as uſual received with reſpeQ,, 


and immediately introduced into the apart- 
ment of Montezuma, with his officers and in- 
terpreters. The attendants then withdrew,. 


manner that teſtified the greateſt diſpleaſure ; 
he urged, that in the time of peace, and con- 
trary to all the rights of nations, he attacked 
his troops, and thoſe of his allies, and that 


bad murdered a Spaniſh: priſoner, and ſent 
his head in proceſſion throughout the coun- 
ny. He added, that public report named 
2n him Montezuma as the author of this flagrant: 
I isjuſtice; and that in conſequence he felt him- 
d. elf obliged to demand fatisfaQtion for the af- 
ez ont that had, by theſe means, been done to 
his Sovereign, the greateſt prince in the uni- 
rerſe. | 
This diſcourſe alarmed Montezuma fo: 
nuch, that he grew. pale; but he ſwore by- 
tyery thing he held moſt ſacred, that he had: 
| C5 not. 


and the converſation began. Cortez com- 
plained of the perfidy of Qualpopoca, in a: 


merely from cruelty and thirſt: of blood he 
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not the leaſt hand in the diſagreeable event 
he complained of; and added, that as a 
proof of his innocence he would immediately 
give orders for Qualpopoca and his ac. 
complices to be. arreſted and conducted to 
Mexico, 

On this propoſition Cortez reſumed a 
friendly aſpect, and aſſured him, that for his 
part he ſhould be perfectly content with this 
ſingle explanation; but that for the ſatisfac- 
tion of his ſoldiers, who were highly incenſed, 
ſomething. more was neceſſary. It would 
never be poſſible, he ſaid, to perſuade them 
that ſuch an event could happen without the 
knowledge and approbation of the Emperor, 
unleſs his Majeſty would conſent to give a 
public proof of his confidence and friendſhip 
for the Spaniards, by paſling ſome days in 
their quarter, where he ſhould be attended 
with all the veneration due to his augult 
perſon. ; 

At this extraordinary demand Montezuma 
was overpowered with aſtoniſhment and rage: 
he was incapable of articulating a word, and 
remained motionleſs as a ſtatue, while Cortez 
continued to repreſent to him that there was 

nothing 
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nothing in this requeſt indecorous, or in the 
leaſt derogatory from his dignity, as the quar- 
ter that had been aſſigned the Spaniards was 
one of his palaces, where it was often cuſtom= 
ary with him to paſs ſome days. 

At length Montezuma, having ſomewhat re- 
covered from his ſurpriſe, proceeded with 
great warmth to expreſs his reſentment. It 
was not uſual, he ſaid with affected dignity, 
for a Sovereign of the Mexican Empire to 
reſign himſelf voluntarily into a priſon ; and 
that, ſhould he even be capable of ſubmit- 
ting to a meanneſs of this kind, his ſubjeas 
would not permit him to undergo ſuch an in- 
dignity. 

Cortez, who did not wiſh to employ vio- 
lence, had alternately recourſe to the moſt 
flattering promiſes and the ſevereſt menaces, 
in order to prevail on him to comply with his 
demand. But all was in vain. At length, after 
three hours conteſt, Valaſquez de Leon, a 
young Spaniſh officer, exclaimed, with an 
ur of impatience and defiance, © Where is 
q Je end of ſo much ceremony? Let us ſeize 
him by force, or let him periſh at our feet.” 
Montezuma deſired to know what that angry 
1 C6 man 


man ſald, and Marian ſatisfied his curioſity 


and that he had to expect the laſt extremities 
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adding, that ſhe trembled for his life if he did 
not that inſtant ſurrender. 


This effeQually ſubdued the courage of 
the unfortunate prince; he faw that he was 
in the power of theſe formidable ſtranger, 


if he longer refiſted. He yielded therefore 
to neceſſity, and, leaping from his ſeat, told 
Cortez that he relied upon his aſſurances, 
and conſented to go with him. 

The chiefs of the empire were immedi. 
ately by his order affembled ; when he him: 
ſelf informed them, that for certain important 
reaſons he ſhould go and remain ſome days 
with his gueſts. The chiefs were greatly 
aſtoniſhed at ſo unexpected and dangerous a 
reſolution, but did not venture the leaſt op- Wie 


poſition to the will of their Sovereign. AW 


litter was then brought, and the unfortunate FWanc 
Montezuma was borne as a priſoner by his Wa: 
own attendants, eſcorted by a guard of Spa-fſthat 
niards. Scarcely was the noiſe of his re- da 
moval ſpread throughout the city, than the liſp 


ſtreets ſwarmed with people, whoſe air andÞhrir 


geſtures were expreſſive of the greateſt grief 
3 and 
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and terror. Some ſhrieked, others wept, and 
others threw themſelves on the ground over- 
whelmed with the deepeſt affliction. Monte- 
zuma endeavoured to calm them by aſſuming 


a cheerful countenance, and affuring them 


that he was not a priſoner, but was going 
with his own conſent to paſs ſome days with 
his gueſts, and partake of their amuſements. 
This explanation in ſome meaſure compoſed 
them, and the Spaniards continued without 
interruption to advance with their illuſtrious 
priſoner till they arrived ſafe at their own 
quarters. Here Montezuma made choice of 
an apartment ; and the Spaniards, by order 
of their General, waited on him with the 
molt profound reſpect. Soon after he ſent 
ſome of his officers into the ſtreets to call in 
the people, whom he commanded under pain 
of death to remain quiet, repeating the aſſur- 
ace that his reſidence with the Spaniards 
was entirely with his own inclination, and 
that he meant to continue with them ſome 
lays. After this, in preſence of Cortez, he 
liſpatched ſome captains of his guard to 
bring Qualpopoca, and the other chiefs of 
| the 
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he was reduced. He even treated his jailors 
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the army who were his accomplices, priſon. 
ers to Mexico. 
Cortez in the interval exerted every effort 
to render the captivity of the unfortunate 
Emperor ſupportable. Not only his officers, 
but the moſt conſiderable men of the empire 
had free acceſs to his perſon ; but the precau- 
tion was taken of not ſuffering too great a 
number to enter at a time, on pretence of 
preventing confuſion, Montezuma himſelf 
continued to preſerve an air of gaiety, in 
order the more effectually to conceal from his 
ſubjeas the humiliating condition to which 


the Spaniards with a friendſhip and gene- 
roſity ſufficient to confirm every one in the 
opinion that his confinement was voluntary, 
and that they had given him no cauſe of of- 
fence, In the meanwhile Qualpopoca, his 
ſon, and five of his captains, were brought to 
Mexico, Montezuma, who perſiſted in main- 


taining that he had no hand in what they had ſuſ 
done, left to the Spaniards the inveſtigation W,z 
of their crime, and the care of inflicting on 501 


them a proportionate puniſhment, Cortez 


11 
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in conſequence ſummoned a council of war, 
which proceeded to the trial of the unfortu- 
nate chiefs, who were found guilty of having 
violated the rights of nations, and condemned 
——to be burnt alive! Such was their fide- 
lity to their unfortunate Sovereign, that they 
till now ſtedfaltly averred having received no 
orders for what they had done; but when the 
dreadful ſentence of death was pronounced, 
their courage forſook them, and they af- 
firmed what they had before denied. Cortez, 
however, unwilling to hear farther explana- 
tions, ordered them to immediate execution. 

You ere without doubt, my children, aſto- 
niſhed at the unheard-of audacity with which 
Cortez, in, the midſt of the well-peopled ca- 
pital of a monarch whoſe power was far from 


lis perſon, and then arrogated to himſelf a 
juriſdiction which could alone appertain to 
he legiſlative power of the country; but 


ſuſpend your aſtoniſhment a liule longer, 


when you will hear ſomething till more 

vorthy of exciting it. - 
Cortez, as if reſolved to carry the affront 
aven to the humiliated prince to the higheſt 
pitch, 


contemptible, firſt rendered himſelf maſter of 
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pitch, as alſo the mockery of his forme 
power, in the preſence of the people com. 
manded, by his own authority, a grand arſe. 
nal of the Mexicans, in which a great quan. 
tity of javelins, bucklers, and other militay 
equipage were preſerved, to be emptied, i 
order to ereR with them a funeral pile for the 
execution of thoſe who were probably guilty 
of no other crime than that of having obeyel Wi] 
the orders of their lawful Sovereign. Mered 
length all was prepared, and the weapons i; pr. 
long preſerved for the defence of the Empirhirni 
were heaped together to furniſh fuel to con. 
- plete the tragedy. The victims were at lengibWhe ſt 
brought forth, and innumerable ſpeQtators a. 
fembled in the utmoſt conſternation. In theWenda: 
interval, Cortez, accompanied by ſome of- 
ficers, and a ſoldier bearing fetters, entere 
the apartment of Montezuma. He ap-Ween 
proached him with an incenſed air, and i 
formed him that the criminals had declareqW@reſſu; 
that he, Montezuma, was the ſole cauſe o ent 
the atrocious act they had committed, and 
that in conſequence juſtice required that he 
alſo ſhould be puniſhed for the crime he had 


authorized. Scarcely had he pronouncec 
| theſe 
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theſe dreadful words, when he turned his 
hack on the terrified prince, thus fallen from 
he height of his greatneſs, .and the ſoldier 
put on him the ignominious fetters. What 
do you think of this act, my children? 

The Children, with diſguſt and indignation, 
Ob, ſhameful ! abominable ! 

The Father. Poor Montezuma appeared 1 an- 
hilated, while mute and confounded he ſuf- 
fred them to perform what he had no power 
prevent; but at length his recollection re- 
ming, he burſt into lamentations and groans, 
zpeQting they were going to condutt him to 
he ſtake. The moſt affecting part of this 
ene was the conduct of his faithful at- 
ndants, who in ſilent grief fell at his feet, 
nd bathed them with tears. They ſupported 
e fetters to leſſen their weight, putting be- 
een them and his ſkin bits of ſoft cotton, 
dat his limbs thus profaned might not feel the 
refſure of the iron. This was a ſcene ſuffi- 
lent to draw tears of compaſſion from the 
oſt unfeeling ſpectator. 

The execution of the Mexican chiefs be- 
Ws over, Cortez returned, and approaching 
ontezuma with a friendly air told him, that 

Juſtice 
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to his wiſh; and the ſecurity and power of 
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juſtice was now ſatisfied, and that in conſe. Mnot 
quence his crime alſo was effaced. Wit {comb 
theſe words he cauſed his fetters to be taken bimſ 
off. The ſoul of the depreſſed monarch nov be V 
experienced a ſudden tranſition from the whic 
deepeſt grief to the higheſt excels of joy; he ou 
embraced his perſecutor repeatedly, and gave deſtr 
him the moſt lively aſſurances of his gratitude from 
for the deliverance he had obtained for hin, Meconv 
Unfortunate prince! in the exceſs of his joy N conſt 
he ſeemed to forget that the man who cauſed der t 
his fetters to be removed was the ſame who Mele 
bad before placed them on his limbs. ſoon 
Fon. 1 have long wondered what could Neurio 
induce Cortez to ſport thus with the unſor- Corte 
tunate Montezuma, Was it from mere wick by tl 
edneſs? | | of cal 
The Father. It is not eaſy to diſcover, Per- Nexie 
haps his deſign was ſo far to confound and in- bad b 
timidate the already enfeebled ſpirit of Mon- ſoreſt 
tezuma, by his boldneſs and reiterated ill— Hort 
treatment, as to render it ſuſceptible of no Irigat 
courageous reſolution, In this he ſucceededei na 
| Corte 


know! 


the Spaniards in Mexico appeared to be eſta- 
Its en 


bliſhed on a ſure foundation, But this was 
; no 
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not enough for the wary Cortez; he was 
conſtantly projecting the means of opening to 
himſelf a free paſſage out of the city, where 
he was incloſed as in an iſland; a paſſage 
which ſhould be always dt his diſpoſal, even 
hould the Mexicans form the reſolution of 
deſtroying the bridges of the dykes that led 
from the city. With this deſign he often 
converſed with Montezuma on the ſingular 
conſtruttion of the European veſlels, in or- 
der to inſpire him with the deſire of ſeeing 
theſe extraordinary barks. This end was 
ſoon attained; Montezuma was extremely 
curious to behold one of theſe veſſels, and 
Cortez engaged to procure him that pleaſure, 
By the Emperor's order a ſufficient number 
of carriers were ſent to Vera Cruz, to bring to 
Mexico the wrecks of the Spaniſh veſſels which 
bad been preſerved ; others were ſent into the 
reſts to hew the neceſſary timber; and in a 
hort time the Spaniſh carpenters had built two 
Wiigantines, on board of which the captive 
ronarch was often taken for his recreation. 
Cortez made ule of theſe trips to obtain a 
knowledge of the ſituation of the Lake and 
Is environs; a knowledge which in the end 


proved 
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proved of the utmoſt importance to him, 
And now his enterpriſing ſpirit proceedel 
with bolder ſteps to the entire redudlion of 
the Mexican empire. He diſpatched his of. 
ficers into different parts of the country, as 
much to diſcover the extent and fituation of 
each province, as to remark the diſtrias in 
which gold and ſilver were to be found. He 
had alſo the art of perſuading Montezuma, on 
different pretexts, to depoſe the moſt ſkilful 
and courageous of his officers, and to replace 
them by others whoſe ignorance and cou. 
ardice left the Spaniards nothing to fear from 
their exertions. At length he made the [alt 
afflicting propoſition to this repeatedly de- 
graded monarch—that of publicly acknovw- 


_ ledging himſelf vaſſal to the King of Spain, 


and conſenting to pay him an annual tribut 
as a mark of his dependance. 

What could the unfortunate Montezuma 
do? His liberty, his life itſelf was in th 
hands of Cortez: he was therefore con 


ſtrained patiently to conſent to every demand l 
Whic 


how humiliating ſoever. 
The chiefs of the empire were in conſe 


quence aſſembled; when Montezuma recalled 
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to their remembrance the ancient prophecy, 
which was now accompliſhed, and declared 
to them, that from this time he ſhould hold 
himſelf and his whole empire as dependant on 
the great King of the Eaſt, to whom the ſo- 
yereignty, according to the order of their 
common father, belonged. The tears which 
ſuffuſed his eyes in pronouncing theſe words, 
clearly proved how dear the ſacrifice he then 
made coſt him. A confuſed murmur roſe in 
the aſſembly of Mexicans ; aſtoniſhment and 
chagrin were ſtrongly delineated on every 
countenance, and a general inclination ap- 
peared to ſupport by force the violated rights 
of the Nation and Sovereign ; but Cortez art- 
fully appeaſed the commotion, by affirming, 
that the intention of his King was by no 
means to deprive Montezuma of the empire, 
put imply to become its protector. This 
alurance added to the example of the Em- 
feror, who voluntarily ſubmitted, calmed the 
lmult, and they proceeded without interrup— 
lon to the performance of all the ceremonies 
dich the Spaniards thought proper to exact, 
In order to render the ſubmiſſion of Monte- 
uma public and ſolemn; after which this un- 
fortunate 
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fortunate prince confirmed his homage to the 

King of Spain by a conſiderable preſent, ant 

ſummoned theCaciques of every diſtri& to d 
the ſame, 


DIALOGUE IX. - 


Tk Father. Cortez now proceeded to 2 
_ diſtribution of the treaſures that had been 
amaſſed : he cauſed all the gold duſt and or- 
naments to be melted into ingots, and found 
that the weight amounted -to fix hundred 
thouſand marks. 

Theophilus. A filver mark of Lubec or 
Denmark ? | 

The Father. Neither; when wwe ſpeak of a 
filver mark we do not underſtand the money 
that is in currency at Hamburgh or in Den- 
mark, and which bears that name; but a 
weight of eight ounces, or half a pound. 
Six hundred thouſand marks, therefore, make 


three hundred thouſand pounds weight; but 
| | 2 the 
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the money would amount to no more than five 


hundred marks, or two hundred and fifty 
pounds. 

Theophilus, Gold is then at Mexico more 
common than ſilver? d 

The Father. Not at preſent ; but the reaſon 
why the Mexicans had then more gold than 
flver was, becauſe gold was more frequently 
ſound pure than ſilver. Perhaps however you 
do not know what is meant by pure filver ? 

Theophilus. O yes, father; when it is 
ſound without any mixture, 


taken from the mines in the groſs metal, and 
s firſt by means of fire purihed from the he- 
terogenzous matters that are mixed with it; 
but this art was entirely unknown to the 


kfled Nature herſelf purified, and they had 
ly fimply to collect it; yet even in this re- 
karch, which was made in the ſands of the 
vers, and in the earth of the gold mines, 
bey worked with extreme negligence, becauſe 
old had not with them the value we attach to 
They made uſe of it only for different 
ts of ornaments, and even for this they 
took 


The Father. You are right. Silver is uſually 


lexicans. The gold and filver they poſ- 
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took little trouble to ſeek it. For this rea. 
fon, the quantity of gold that was amaſſed, 
and now. to be divided, was not nearly ſuff. 
cient to fatisfy the cupidity of the Spaniard, 
Cortez divided the whole treaſure into five 


parts: the firſt he deſtined to the King of 
Spain; the ſecond he kept for himſelf as Ge. de 
neral, according to former precedents ; the rec 
third was reſerved to indemnify thoſe who ger 
had ſupported the expence of the equipment bec 
for the enterpriſe ; and the two other part t, . 
were divided among the troops. The por. onl 
tion allotted to each ſoldier or ſailor was nol mis 
therefore ſo conſiderable as was expected prin 
and this cauſed a general murmur ; but Co idol. 


tez immediately giving up a part of his ſhare 
to ſatisfy the wiſhes of his men, their dil 
content ſubſided. 
The unfortunate Montezuma had, as Hof u. 
have before told you, acceded to all the d:Walfo « 
mands of his perſecutor, how hard and hu 
miliating ſoever; in one point only Corte 
found him firm and unſhaken. This . 
upon what regarded his own and the religiou 
faith of his people, a ſubje& upon whicYji 
neither flatteries nor menaces could induc 
| hi 
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him to alter his * In vain Cortez, 
animated with his uſual zeal, eſſayed all his 
eloquence to impreſs him with a ſenſe of the 
abſurdity and horror of the idolatrous wor- 
ſhip, and to enforce the mild doftrines of 
chriſtianity. He remained, inflexible, and 
the converſation always terminated wich the 
requeſt that he would ſpare him the pain of 


became ſo far incenſed, that he was reſolved 
to attack the idolatry of the Mexicans, not 
only by argument, but by the ſword. With 
this deſign he conduQed his troops to the 
principal temple, intending to overthrow the 
idols, and to deſtroy every thing that had any 
relation to their worſhip: but, to his great 
altoniſhment, he found the numerous body of 
prieſts under arms ready to ſhed the laſt drop 
of their blood in defence of the idols; he 
aſo obſerved a large band of armed Mexicans 
UI advance to ſupport them, and could not but 
Wicknowledge that in this inſtance his zeal had 
earried him beyond his prudence. - He con- 
vtented himſelf, therefore, with ſubſtituting 
in the place of one idol, which he had thrown 
rom its niche, an image of the Virgin Mary, 
Vor. II. D and 


II. 


demands of this nature. At length Cortez . © 


and remitted to a more favourable opportu- 
nity bis enthuſiaſtic projet of converſion. 
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This incident at once opened the eyes of 
the Mexicans: they now ſaw clearly what 
they had to expect from the audacity of thoſe 
ſtrangers formecly ſo revered, and began to 
refle& on the means of driving them from the 
city, and of freeing themſelves from their MW pr 
yoke. The prieſts and the chiefs of the na. N co 
tion, who now, in greater numbers than be- Hi 
fore, had frequent ſecret conferences with the W ne 
captive Emperor, cried aloud for vengeance cou 


for the affront offered to their gods, and the ¶ ne: 
Tate of Montezuma became ſtill more critical ſure 


and dangerous. What reſolution could he Wand 
take? or 'whither have recourſe for redrels! auth 
| Should he appeal to his ſubjects, he wouldWlnce 
incur the danger of being murdered by his|tim 
perſecutors, in. whoſe power he remained be v 
and to apply for proteQtion to his oppreſſor i TI 
he had reaſon to fear the revolt of his wholqte g 
empire; beſides which, their conduct towardelo] 
him had ſuffticiemily ſhown what he might exFWuarm 
peQ from their generoſity or friendſhip. ThuWfllice: 
undecided, like a feeble reed before ti{flatel) 
wind, having long been agitated by contendMclum: 
78 1 | in 


ing intereſts, he at length took courage, and 
reſolved to purſue the middle path, which 
prudence ſuggeſted to him as the moſt ſafe. 
With this deſign he ſent for Cortez, who 
having conceived ſome diftruſt from the ſe- 
cret interviews of his illuſtrious captive with 
the prieſts and chiefs of the empire, took the 
precaution of attending his ſummons ac- 
companied by twelve of his braveſt men. 
His ſuſpicions increaſed on entering the apart- 
ment of Montezuma, and reading in his 
countenance an expreſſion of gloom he had 
e WI never before perceived. He was ſtill more 
| MW furpriſed when Montezuma, taking his hand, 
e and drawing him aſide, obſerved to him in an 
authoritative and almoſt menacing tone, © that 
ince the end for which his Sovereign had ſent 
tim was now fully accompliſhed, he hoped 
be would think of haſtening his departure.” 
This unexpected diſcourſe, and ſtill more 
be gloomy air that accompanied it, and the 
elolute tone in which it was pronounced, 
warmed Cortez ſo far, that he turned to his 
ncers, and gave them a ſecret order imme. 
Wately to put all his men under arms: then 
luming his uſual firmneſs, he anſwered the 
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monarch with an air of indifference, that he 
defired nothing more ardently than to return 
to his country ; but — his veſſels having 
been deſtroyed, as he (Montezuma) well 
knew, he muſt firſt build others; and prayed 
him to grant him the neceſſary ſuccoum. 
Montezuma was unable to conceal the exceſs 
of his joy at this unhoped-for reply; he threy 
himſelf on the neck of the General, over. 
whelmed him with careſſes, and aſſured him 
this declaration was ſufficient to ſatisfy the 
gods, and his ſubjects, who equally inſiſted 
on the departure of the Spaniards, This re- 
ply informed Cortez of the true ſentiments 
of the prieſts with a degree of certainty that 
gave him uneaſineſs, and he thought himſelf 
under a neceſſity of averting the threatened 
danger, and ſecuring the ſucceſs of his enter. 
priſe, by carefully continuing to conceal his 
real intentions. With this defign, he gave 
public orders to build ſome veſſels with the 
utmoſt diſpatch ; but he privately commanded 
his carpenter to retard the completion of 
them as much as poſſible by every obſtacle 
that they could raiſe, in the hope that during 


that time the reinforcement he expected from 
g Spai 


4 
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Hain would arrive. But, as if the vengeance 
of heaven purſued this unjuſt proceeding, an 
event happened ſoon after -which ſuddenly 
plunged Cortez in the moſt deſperate ſitu- 
ation. 

Montezuma one day ſent for him in haſte, 
and ſhowed him a picture drawn after the 
Mexican manner upon white cotton, repre- 
ſenting eighteen European veſſels. This 
picture had been brought to the Emperor by 
bis meflengers, with the news that the veſſels 
there repreſented were at anchor on his coaſts. 

Cortez was tranſported with this intelli- 
gence; for -he' flattered himſelf that the veſ- 
ſels brought him the expected reinforcement 
irom Spain, with the confirmation from the 
Court of his appointment of Governor of the 
countries he had diſcovered. But what was 
his aſtoniſhment, when he received intelli- 
gence ſome days after from Sandoval, reſident 
Governor of Vera Cruz, the diſtreſſing tidings 
hat the ſquadron arrived had been equipped 


by Valaſquez, in order to take him and his 


cel bartiſans priſoner, and to convey them to 
nel Luba as traitors deſerving puniſhment! The 


Faanner,in which Valaſquez had obtained in- 
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telligence of their ſtation was this: «Cortez, 
as you muſt remember, diſpatched one of hiz 
veſſels to Spain with the ſpecimens he had 
amaſſed of the riches of Mexico, and at the 
fame time to obtain the royal aſſent to his 
government of theſe countries. Montejo 
and Portocarrero, the commanders of this 
veſſel, received expreſs orders from Corte: 
not to touch at the Ifle of Cuba in their paſ. 
ſage; they were, on the contrary, to leave 
this iſland on the right as much as poſlible, 
and turn the point of Florida (obſerve it on 
the firſt map) by the Canal of Bahama : the 
paſſage between Florida and the Bahama Iſles 
is ſo called. Montejo, who had poſſeſſions in 
Cuba, fo far forgot his duty as to neglett the 
command of his General. in order to enjoy 
the pleaſure of viſiting his eſtate before he 
ſailed for Spain. Scarcely had he appeared 
on the coaſt, when Valaſquez, who ſince the 
departure of Cortez had been a prey to rage, 
repentanee, and jealouſy, diſpatched two 
well-armed veſſels to ſeize the ſhip and all its 
crew; but they were happily informed of 


| "their danger time enough to eſcape, and con- 
tinued their voyage to Spain without inter- 


ruption. 
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ruption. Valaſquez' rage was now inflamed ' 
to the higheſt pitch, and he reſolved to equip 
a powerful fleet in order to ſeek out Cortez 
in what place ſoever he ſhould be, and wreak 
on him the ſeverity of his vengeance. While 
he was preparing this equipment, he received 
news from Spain that the veſſel which had 
eſcaped him was ſaſely arrived, and at the 
fame time was informed of the country where 
Cortez was, and of the ſucceſs of his expe- 
dition. The equipment of the fleet was now 
carried on with greater ardour; it was com- 
poſed of eighteen veſſels, having on board 
eight hundred foot, eighty horſemen, and 
twelve cannon, a force truly formidable for 
that time and that part of the world, and 
nearly doubling that of Cortez. 

The fleet being ready, the command, with: 
the title of Sub-Governor of the countries 
diſcovered by Cortez, was given to Narvaez, 
an officer of courage, but paſſionate and ir- 
reconcileable. The unexpected arrival of 
its WW this fleet was the intelligence Cortez had juſt 
ol ¶ received. And now, my children, endeavour 
n- repreſent to yourſelves the perilous con- 
- dition of our hero, whoſe ſituation became 
on. 1 D 4 every 
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every day more critical. He muſt either 
march to the encounter of an European army 
twice as powerful as his own, or abandon 
Mexico, and renounce all the advantages 
which he had acquired at the expence of ſo 
many fatigues and dangers. But how could 
he hope to vanquiſh an enemy equal to him 
in courage and military -knowledge, far his 
ſuperior in numbers, and whoſe ſoldiers were 
in their full vigour? Yet to wait for them at 
Mexico, was to expoſe himſelf at once to the 
danger of being attacked, at the ſame time, 
by two enemies equally formidable; it being 
more than probable that as ſoon as the Mex- 
icans diſcovered the Spaniards were in danger, 
they would take up arms againſt them—or, to 
conclude, ſhould he voluntarily ſurrender 
himſelf, and ſubmit to the judgment of a man 


who thirſted for his blood? in this caſe his, 


ruin was inevitable. While he was in this 
ſtate of uncertainty, he every day received 
intelligence that increaſed his embarraſſment: 
he learnt that ſome of his ſoldiers had deſerted 
to the army of Narvaez, and had informed 
that commander of all that was neceſſary to 


forward the ſucceſs of his enterpriſe ; he allo 
| underſtood 
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underſtood that Narvaez had cauſed it to be 
publiſned that Cortez and his whole army 
were traitors, who, without the knowledge 
or order of their ſovereign, had ſet out upon. 
the expedition of ſubduing the Mexicans; 
that the newly-arrived army was ſent to 
chaſtiſe the injuſtice of this fugitive banditti, 
to load them with chains, and afterwards. to 
carry them to their own country to receive 
the puniſhment due to their enormous crimes; 
that in conſequence he, Narvaez, not only 
invited Montezuma, who had been ſo ill- 


treated, but the whole nation to make it a 
common cauſe, and to aſſiſt him in rendering 
himſelf maſter of this audacious band of 


robbers. 


It is eaſy to judge how agreeable this news 


muſt be to Montezuma and his ſubjeQs, 
whoſe reſentment was already raiſed to a very 
high pitch. Their joy and haſte to lend an 
aliſting hand to Narvaez were but too viſi- 
ble; one thing only embarraſſed and pre- 
vented their ſhowing, by open hoſtilities, their 
ardent inclination to free themſelves from 
theſe odious ſtrangers: this was the air of 
confidence and compoſure which Cortez pre- 
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ſerved through the whole. The ſtrong mind 
of this extraordinary man maintained ſuch an 
empire over his exterior, that it was impoſſi- 
ble to obſerve the leaft fign of inquietude or 
chagrin, either in his countenance or manner, 
how great ſoever the uneafinefs which bis 
dangerous ſituation neceſſarily cauſed him. 
With the calmeſt and moſt confirmed air he 
contradicted the reports which Narvaez had 
circulated to his diſadvantage, and averred 
"that the Europeans juſt arrived were his 
friends, ſubje&s of the ſame ſovereign, and 
that in a ſhort time the Mexicans would ſee 
the two armies depart in peace and friend. 
fhip. But, however confident and compoſed 
Cortez outwardly appeared, his mind was not 
the leſs agitated and uneaſy ; he employed 
all the ſagacity of which he was maſter to in- 
veſtigate the meaſures it was prudent for him 
to take; and after having well weighed every 
circumſtance, he reſolved to purſue the path 
equally pointed out by his diſcernment and 
courage. This was, firſt to attempt an ami- 
cable accommodation with Narvaez, and, if 
this did not ſucceed, courageouſly to oppoſe 
him. 
Theſe 
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Theſe overtures were accordingly made, 13 
but proved ineffectual; the haughty Narvaez 1 
would liſten to no accommodation, regard- | 
ing it as extremely eaſy to render himſelf. . 
maſter of Cortez and his ſmall army. No- 4 
other alternative was therefore left our hero ' 

than to deſend himſelf as well as he was able; 4 
and for this he immediately prepared. He 44" 
nominated Alvarado, a brave officer, par- P ! f 
ticularly reſpeded by the Mexicans, Gover- | 
nor of Mexico and of a hundred and fifty 

men, whom he reſolved to leave there, ex- 

preſsly commanding him to maintain peace 
and trenquillity- during his abſence, and to 


I. 
behave with all poſſible reſpect toward Mon- 1 4} | 
tezuma, who, of his own accord, had pro- ſ 4 | 
miſed to remain under the guard of the Spa- 1 
niards till Cortez ſhould return. And now, | 5 
my children, behold this daring adventurer 
ready to march with.the ſmall remnant of his- ; 


divided army to meet an enemy infinitely his 
\W ſuperior. in numbers, and at the ſame time 

animated with implacable hatred towards his 
perſon.— But it grows late, we will defer his 
n departure till to-morrow morning. 13 
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| DIALOGUE x. m 


* 


Tux Father. Come, children, let us attend 
Cortez on an expedition which has the ap- 


pearance of being the laſt tragic ſcene of bis 
life. | 


| The Father. Narvaez had advanced to Cen- 
oalla, and Sandoval had confided the colony 
of Vera Cruz to the care of the Indians, his 
allies, with the view of endeavouring to re- 
unite his little band with that of Cortez, who 
advanced with the rapidity of an arrow to 
meet him. They joined within twelve miles 
of Cempoalla ; but notwithſtanding this junc- 
tion, the whole army conſiſted only of two 
hundred and fifty men; a wretched force the | 
indeed! when compared with that of his ad- Foun 
- yerfary ; but the intrepidity of Cortez re- Nef tl 
mained unſhaken, and he ſteadily perſevered j too 
in his determination of marching reſolutely Ihe 


toward the enemy, In order to acquit him- Ions 
1 111 
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ſelf to his own conſcience, and, if poſſible, to 
avoid bloodſhed, Cortez twice renewed his 
overtures to Narvaez for an amicable accom- 
modation ; but his propoſitions were each 
time rejected with haughtineſs and contempt. 
He even learnt that this irreconcileable ene- 
my had ſet a price upon his head, in the hope 
of inducing ſome traitor in his army to make 
an attempt on his life; but Cortez was too 
well aſſured of the affection and fidelity of 
his ſoldiers to be alarmed at the inglorious 
conduct of his adverſary. On the contrary, 
he advanced courageouſly. towards Cempoalla, 
and was not more than a mile from it when 
Narvaez, incenſed at this boldneſs in an 
enemy whom he deſpiſed, reſolved without 
delay to give him battle, and accordingly 
marched forward to the encounter: but ſo 
great a quantity of rain had fallen that day, 
and Cortez was placed ſo advantageouſly on 
the oppoſite fide of a river, that Narvaez 
found it impoſſible to attack him on account 
of the. great overflowing of the water. His 
troops, who were not yet accuſtomed to 
the country, and who, had their inclina- 
tions been conſulted, would rather have 

: 3 | ſerved 


-ferved under Cortez than their preſent com. 
mander, murmured ſo loudly, that he was W-ri 


=” _ conſtrained toward evening to return to Cen. ¶ es 
| Poalla. | an 

| Cortez, according to his uſual manner ct or 

P | reſolving, and executing what he had reſolved of 


with diſpatch, formed the ſudden but well. gd 
digeſted reſolution of putting an end to the de 
war that very night, either by his own or the WM thi 
_ deſtruQtion of his adverſary. He determined Ml $4 
to fall unawares upon the enemy during the co 
obſcurity of a rainy night, hoping from the ,, 
confident neghgence of Narvaez, and the it 

| indolence of his ſoldiers, who were not yet 
inured to war, that in ſuch a night they would (4; 
be leſs on their guard. va 
He therefore aſſembled his little band, di- irn 
covered to them the attack he meditated, andi In- 
to his great ſatisfaction found that no pet 2g 
ſuaſion was wanting to excite them to the pe Ge 
& \\ rilous attempt, each teſtifying his ardour 1 ,j 
A be led on to the encounter. Cortez divide, 1 
6 his army into three ſeparate corps; one o ve 
which he gave to the command of Sandoval tea: 
another to Olid, and placed himſelf at thY one 


head of the third. | and 
8 Thi 


I 
. 
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The night proved dark and ſtormy; the 


river, which was now ſwelled above its banks, 


equalled the roaring of an impetuous torrent, 
and there was no other means of gaining the 
oppoſite fide than by fording it. The danger 
of being drowned was great, but too incon- 


fiderable to ſtop the progreſs of men of ſuch 


determined courage. Cortez firſt leaped into, 
the water, and his men with joy and con- 
fidence followed the example of ſo brave a 
commander. They waded up to the neck in 
water, but happily all arrived ſafe on the 
other ſide. | 

Wet as they were, they arranged them- 
ſelves in order of hattle, and marched to- 
wards Cempoalla in profound filence, each 
armed with a ſword, a poniard, and a long 
Indian pike. This laſt weapon was to be uſed 
againſt the cavalry of the enemy, the wary 
General conceiving it as particularly cal- 
culated for that purpoſe. 

What Cortez had foreſeen happened; Nar- 
vaez had been ſo negligently incautious as to 
leave only at the out-poſts two ſentinels ; 
one of theſe was ſurpriſed and made priſoner, 
and the other, impelled by terror, fled to the 


city, 
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city, and gave the alarm: but, aſtoniſhing to ten 
relate! Narvaez, from a weak confidence in yo 
his own ftrength, and a contempt ſtill more WM tin 
abſurd for his enemy, carried his folly ſo far, cor 
as to interpret the information of the ſentinel M no 
as the effect of cowardice and a deranged ed 
underſtanding, conſidering it ridiculous in ma 
the higheſt degree to imagine that Cortez, ¶ mic 
with his handful of men, would preſume o 
attack him. In the mean while the horrible che 
found of war was heard, and Cortez, vich yit 
his brave companions, ruſhed like a ſtom bla: 
into the city, which they filled with conſter. MW the 
nation and terror. Narvaez too late diſco- his 
vered his error, and endeavoured to repair i ene 
by arming with all diligence. He had poſted ribl 
himſelf and his army in a ſpacious temple, hne 
and its environs; but the enemy fell upon iii San 
fo ſuddenly, and with ſuch fury, that they pot 
vere unable to repulſe him by a ſingle can plac 
non. Sandoval, who commanded the ad batt 
vanced guard, fell upon the artillery with into 
reſiſtible force, and purſued the enemy, whiff he 
fought in diſorder, to the very top of thi yas 
temple ſteps. Here a furious and obſtinatWreſil 
combat began; Narvaez, who was in they 
| temple 
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temple, animated his ' ſoldiers both by his 
voice and example, and Sandoval ſtill con- 
tinued to force them to retreat Olid ſe- 
conded him; and Cortez himſelf, at that 
moment forgetting that he was General, leap- 
ed boldly to the front of the battle, and ani- 
mated his men with freſh ardour. In the 
midſt of this furious engagement it occurred 
to one of Cortez's ſoldiers to throw fire on 
the. roof of the temple, which was covered 
with reeds, In a few minutes it was in a 
blaze; and Narvaez, conſtrained to avoid 
the flames, fought obſtinately at the head of 
bis men to open himſelf a paſſage through the 
enemy; but at that inſtant he received fo ter- 
nible a wound in the eye with the point of a 
ance, that he fell inſenſible to the earth. 
Sandoval dragged him apparently dead to the 
foot of the ſteps, and ordered - him to be 
placed in ſecurity beyond the tumult of the 
battle. During this time the conquerors burſt 
into triumphant exclamations of joy; and 
he party whoſe general was made priſoner 
was thrown into ſuch conſternation, that their 
refiſtance became more and more feeble, 
and 


* . 
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and their entire defeat every inſtant more 


' cer tain, | fit 
Ty Cortez ordered the cannon: to be pointed M 
| - againſt the temple, and proclaimed aloud that N . 


| their lives ſhould anſwer a longer reſiſtance: 


{ but that, on the contrary, thoſe who would ll ge 
*(þ voluntarily ſurrender ſhould obtain pardon,. 
” © . "This declaration, and a circumſtance which um 

| j 32 happened very a-propos for Cortez, induced MW ha. 
| N this corps, though three times more numerous I the 
m7 than his own, to throw down their. arms and M 7 
| ſurrender, juſt 


F Nicholas. What could poſſeſs them to att in 
| ſo daſtardly a manner? 
The Father. The troops of Narvaez per- 
ceived, through the obſcurity of the night, an 
innumerable quantity of ſmall lights reſem- 
bling lighted matches; which led them to 
imagine that Cortez was ſupported by a large 
body of arquebuſiers, who were advancing 
to his aſſiſtance ; for in thoſe days guns were 
not fired in the manner they are now, by 
means of a flint, but by lighted matches. 
| Frederic. But what were the lights that de- 
ceived them? 
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Tie Father. Did you ever hear of fire- 
flies ? 

Frederic. Oh, yes; little inſets, which in 
the dark appear like fire “. | 

The Father. Well, it was theſe inſeQs that 
were miſtaken for lighted matches, 

Charles. But as the ſoldiers had been ſome 
time in America, I ſhould think they muſt 
WH have had frequent opportunities of obſerving 
Wl theſe fire-flies. & 

WY The Father. Your obſervation is certainly 
juſt; but they were probably too inattentive 


The Fire-fly, or Fulgora Candelaria, are very nume- 
wus in the Weſt Indies and other hot climates. Pere 
u Tertre affirms, that in dark nights they ſparkle like 
ſtars, but in the day have only the appearance of dirty 
1- WW beetles, and delight to be among rotten wood till the 
jun is ſet, when they fly here and there, ſeeming to be 
lo many lighted candles carried in the woods by inviſible 
bands. They will purſue the light of a candle, or any 
tting that ſparkles and ſhines, with ſo much ardour, that 
like our moths they frequently kill themſelves. While 
they are alive and in full health a flame appears to pro- 
ceed from all parts of their body; but when they are 
lck it grows weak, and when they die it is quite extin- 


puſhed, They live but fifteen days, or three weeks at 
moſt, after being caught. 


and 
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and negligent to have remarked them. This 
incident, my children, ſhould prove to you the 
utility of that important precept, that how tri. 


fling ſoever a thing may at firſt ſight appear, 


we ſhould never ſuffer it to paſs without exa- 
mination ; but on the contrary, if time and 
opportunity permit, conſider it with attention, 
and conſult the opinion of men of under. 


ſtanding and information. This is the cer- 


tain means of daily improving our rational 
faculties,” and acquiring - uſeful knowledge. 
Do not forget that the negligence of this pre- 
cept was the chief cauſe of a conſiderable 
band of well armed warriors ſhamefully yield. 
ing themſelves priſoners to a handful of dar. 
ing adventurers. Cortez cauſed his priſon» 
ers to be treated with the greateſt humanity, 
He even made them preſents, and left it en- 
tirely-to their choice to ſerve under him or to 
return to Cuba. Aﬀetted with this genero- 
ſity, which could never have been more judi- 
ciouſly employed, they almoſt unanimouſlly 
preferred the firſt; and Cortez week; is good 
fortune to behold himſelf delivered from the 


greateſt danger with which he had ever been 
threat 
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threatened, and at the ſame time to ſee his 
little army augmented to the. number of 
eight hundred freſh and well armed ſoldiers ; 
an increaſe which appeared to raiſe his power, 
before conſiderable for this part of the world, 

to the higheſt pitch. , 
Narvaez, when he recovered his ſenſes, 
was overwhelmed with ſhame and grief on 
perceiving himſelf in fetters, and in the power 
of an enemy he had treated with ſuch con- 
tempt. Cortez was defirous of ſeeing him; yet 
fearing his preſence might be conſtrued into 
an inſulting triumph, he wiſhed to remain un- 
known; but this intention was fruſtrated by 
the reſpe& his ſoldiers paid him on entering 
the apartment of his priſoner. The haughty 
Narvaez on this diſcovery turned diſdain- 
fully, ſaying, © Truely, Captain, you have 
reaſon to exult, ſince you have been ſucceſs- 
ful enough to take me priſoner.” This ill- 
timed arrogance deſerved a check, and Cor- 
tez replied, © Whatever God decrees is right; 
but I can with great truth aſſure you, that 1 
confider the capture of yourſelf, Narvaez, 
among the meaneſt of my actions, and moſt 
inconſiderable of my viQories.” He then 
cauſed 
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_ dutted to Vera Cruz for farther ſafety. 


the interval had burſt forth like a diſtant ſtorm, 
An expreſs from Mexico arrived with the dif. 


city had univerſally revolted againſt the Spa- 


niards that were left at Mexico. Whatever 


cauſed him to be doubly ironed, and con- Hei 


de 
Cortez had but a few hours exulted in ſo 


prompt and glorious a victory, when be was 
ſummoned to encounter new perils, which in 


agreeable news, that the inhabitants of that 


niards who were left there, and that it was 
with difficulty Alvarado ſuſtained himſelf in 
the fortreſs againſt them. Nay, Montezuma 
himſelf had ſent one of his people to entreat 
Cortez to haſten his return in order to ſup- 
preſs the inſurrection. With reſpect to the 
true cauſe of this tumult I am not able to in- 
form you with certainty, as I find the differ- 
ent accounts of hiſtorians too trifling and 
contradictory to be relied on. The molt 
probable concluſion is, that it proceeded from 
the inſolent and violent conduct of the Spa- 


might be the cauſe, the danger was fo great 
and preſſing, that Cortez had not a moment 
to lole in affording ſuccour to his haraſſed 
countrymen, and .he had every reaſon to 
eſteem 


defeated Narvaez before he was recalled to 
Mexico by this unfortunate event. 

At the head of his now formidable army 
he marched with the greateſt expedition to- 
ward the capital by the way of Tlaſcala, 
where the faithſul Tlaſcalans offered him a 
reinforceGent of all their troops. He ac- 
cepted only two thouſand men, expreſſing his 
gratitude in the warmeſt terms for the con- 
| Wtinvation of their friendſhip. He had in- 
| WW deed the greater reaſon to prize their fidelity, 
L Was he had obſerved a material alteration in 
- Wihe ſentiments of the inhabitants of the other 
diſtricts through which he was obliged to 
pals, He was received every where with 
coldneſs and reſerve, and found a great abate- 
ment in that eagerneſs with which the natives 
ormerly preſſed forward to ſupply his army 
m rich provifions. From this he judged that 
a- Five inhabitants of Mexico were not the only 
er nalcontents, but that a hatred of the Spaniards 
cat Wind a ſpirit of revolt were equally diffuſed 
nt Wiroughout the nation. This put him much 
led ore on his guard in his march to Mexico; 
to put the good fortune of the Spaniards and 
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eſteem himſelf fortunate in having ſo happily 


the 
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| the ſupineneſs of the Mexicans rendered bis 
precaution uſeleſs: for, though nothing could 
have been more eaſy than to cut off his re. 
turn to Mexico, and have prevented the ſortie 
of the Spaniards he had left in the garriſon, 
by umply deſtroying the bridges of the dykes, 
the inhabitants of that city were too ſenſeleſs 
to avail themſelves of theſe advantages. Cor- 
tez found the bridges as he had left them, 
ſafe and unguarded - ſo that nothing oppoſed 
his entering. with his army. But how differ. 
ent was this entry from that he had made 
when he was firſt received into the capital! 
There was now ſcarcely any, perſon to re- 
ceive him; no one advanced to admire ; no 
one uttered a joyful exclamation; a melan- 
choly filence reigned through all the ſtreets, an 
which were entirely deſerted; and not one u 
even of Alvarado's aſſociates appeared till 


the army arrived at the Spaniſh quarter, pe 
Here it was that the two parties met, with the co 
moſt heartfelt ſatisf2ciion. Alvarado and his "a 
ſoldiers were tranſporied to behold them gr, 
ſelves, as it were, delivered from the mo „it 
imminent danger, and Cortez and his men... 
were equally ſo with the joy of their vittory |, 


ant 
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and again returning to cheir companions: 
even Montezuma himſelf, who had continued 
true to, his promiſe of not leaving the Spa- 
niſh quarter, appeared ſincerely to partici. 
pate in the general ſatisfattion. Cortez then 
inquired into all that had paſſed in his ab- 
ſence, and underſtood that the Mexicans, 
excited by the imprudent and oppreſſive con- 
duct of the Spaniards, had taken up arms. 
Neither their own perſonal danger nor that 
of their captive prince had prevented their 
courageouſly and repeatedly aflaulting the 
Spaniſh quarter, where Alvarado with his 
lle band had with the utmoſt difficulty re- 
"WW pulſed their attacks. They had burnt the 
wo brigantines, killed four of the Spaniards, 
and wounded a greater number. The total 
ruin of the remainder muſt unavoidably have 
followed, had it not been prevented by the 
Ipeedy return of their victorious General. 
Cortez, with the conſiderable forces he had 
brought, and the reſpett the Mexicans pre- 
lerved for his perſon, might undoubtedly 
with little difficulty have compoſed their irri- 
ated ſpirits, and appeaſed the ſedition, if he 
had not on *a ſudden abſurdly changed the 
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condu@ he had uſually purſued. Intoxicated 
with the extraordinary ſucceſs which had hi- 
therto attended him, he appeared to regard 


every new peril with the utmoſt contempt, 


conſidering it no longer of importance to 
conceal his real deſigns. From. this period, 


it is ſaid, he treated Montezuma himſelf with 


the moſt unpardonable diſreſpect; and his 
former prudence appeared ſo far to have for- 


ſaken him, that to the juſt indignation of an 
incenſed people he oppoſed only haughtineſs 


and contempt, Cortez, in this inſtance, my 
children, affords us a ſtriking example of the 
errors into which even the beſt men may fall 
when corrupted by a continuance of ſucceſs, 
Then it 1s that they bid adieu to generoſity, 
that their reaſon is clouded, and that they 


give chemſelves up to exceſſes of which they 


before ſeemed incapable. So true it is, that 
man in his preſent ſtate is not formed for the 
enjoyment of a perfect and continued felicity, 
and that an entire gratification of his wiſhes 


would ultimately prove his deſtruQtion. Too 
much proſperity has the ſame effect on the 


ſoul that exceſs of ſtrong liquors has upon 


the body, enervating and corrupting at once 
1 the 
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the health and the judgment; while, on the 
contrary, adverſity and ſorrow are to the 
mind empoiſoned with ſelf- importance, as ſa- 
Jutary and ſtrengthening as Jeſuit's bark to the 
body weakened and exhauſted by diſeaſe. 
Obſerve this, my dear children, that you may 
during life be on your guard when any extra. 
ordinary ſucceſs happens to you, and avoid 
murmuring ſhould the hand of a wiſe and 
merciful Providence ſometimes preſent to 
you the chalice of affliction: Drink the bit- - 
ter draught without repining, remembering 
that it will ſtrengthen you in virtue, But 
enough for to-day. 


bl 
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Mv dear children, ſaid their father when his 
young auditors were again aſſembled, I could 
viſn here to finiſh my narrative, or that an- 
other ſhould take my place and recqunt to 
jou the ſequel, 


E 2 Some 
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Sonic of the Children exclaim, Why ſo? ? 

_ The Father, Becauſe the events in which 
my hero is concerned become every inſtant 
more dark and horrible; and it gives me 
pain to have nothing from this period to de- 
ſcribe to you but war, murders, and devaſlta. 
tion. ; 

Peter. But ſtill, dear father, this horrid pie- 

ture will have its uſe? 
Tze Father. How ſo? Where will be the 
end of ſhocking your ears with ſuch a re- 
Cital ? | | | 
Peter. It will prove an example, dear fa- 
ther, to deter us from acting in the ſame 
manner when we grow up. 

The Father. There is certainly ſome juſtice 
in what you urge; and lince you are willing 
to profit by the ſequel of my hiſtory, ſangui- 
nary and horrid as it is, and think it will incite 
you to the practice of the mild and amiable 
virtues of tolerance, and eſpecially of hu- 
manity, I will proceed. _ 

The Children. O, dear father! 
The Father. Cortez flattered himſelf that 
by employing force he ſhould eaſily curb the 
ſpirit of the revolted Mexicans : he there- 
fore 


* 
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fore ſent Ordaz, one of his braveſt -officers, 
with a body of four hundred men, part Spa- 


- mards and part Tlaſcalans, to ſee if the peo- 


ple were at this time quiet, or if they were 
preparing for freſh attacks. Ordaz at the 
head'of his men entered upon his commiſſion ; 


but he had not proceeded far through the 
ſtreets before he was met by an armed band 


of Mexicans. His deſtgn being to take ſome 


of them priſoners, in order to draw from - 


them the intelligence he wanted, he immedi- 
ately advanced toward them; but they, in- 
ſtead of ſtaying to defend themſelves, kept 


retreating, not from cowardice, as it after- 
wards appeared, but by order of their com- 


mander, who was endeavouring to draw the 
Spaniſh Captain and his whole band into an 
ambuſcade. This plan ſucceeded; Ordaz 
purſued the fugitives to a part of the city, 
where, on a ſudden, he found himſelf ſur- 
rounded and aſſaulted on all fides by innu- 
merable enemies. Even the roofs of the 
houſes were covered with adverſaries, who 
ſent from thence ſo violent a ſhower of 
ſtones, arrows, and javelins, that the air was 
darkened, Fortunately in this moment of 
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unexpected danger Ordaz loſt neither his 
courage nor preſence of mind, but was ca- 
pable of arranging his little band, preſſed as 
it was on all ſides, in the poſition which his 
preſent circumſtances rendered moſt judi. 
cious; he immediately formed what is called 
a ſquare battalion. You know what that is? 

Some of the Children. To be ſure we do; 
we have often formed it ourſelves when we 
have been exerciling. 

The Father. On the ſides of this ſquare he 
placed thoſe who bore lances, and in the cen- 
tre arranged others who were armed with 
muſkets. The firſt -wete to receive the 
enemy with their pikes, and the Jaſt to fire 


on the aſſailants, who were on the roofs of 


the houſes, and at the windows: in this 
poſition he loſt. not an inſtant, but ruſhed 
among the thickeſt of the enemy. It was not 


long before the Mexicans gave way; Ordaz . 


cut his paſſage through them, and after a 


great carnage at length regained the Spa- 


niſh quarter. One Spaniard and eight Tlal- 
calans were killed in this engagement, and 
Ordaz himſelf and the greater part of his 


men were wounded. , After this ſignal de- 


feat 
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feat it was hoped that the Mexicans would 
not have courage to renew hoſtilities ; but 
fcarcely had the victorious band regained the 
fort, when the enemy was perceived pouring 
like a torrent from afar in innumerable bands 
to make a generat attack. 

Cortez immediately prepared for his de- 
fence, and an engagement enſued which for 
obſtinacy and carnage has not perhaps its 
equal in the annals of hiſtory. The Mexi- 
eans, apparently reſolved to conquer or die, 
ruſned forward with ſuch horrid cries, accom- 
panied by the noiſe of their horns and drums, 
that the thunder of the cannon could fcarcely 
be diſtinguiſhed. Some kept up a continual 
ſhower of arrows and ftones, while others 
wich a viſible contempt of death endeavoured 
to ſcale the walls or render themſelves maſ- 
ters of the gates. They mounted upon the 
ſhoulders of each other to gain the top of 
the wall; and as they were thrown from thence 
dead or wounded, their places were immedi- 
ately ſupplied by others, whoſe fury was ſuch 
that they preſſed forward over heaps: of the 
lain and wounded to ſupply the vos. Not- 
withſtanding the havoc made by the muſketry. 
: E 4. and 
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and artillery, they continued the aſſault, till at 
length, after a horrid carnage, their ſuper. 
ſtition conſtrained them to put an end to the 


conteſt ; for night approached, and after ſun. 


ſet their religion obliges them to leave the 
field. The Spaniards were not however. the 
more tranquil during the night ; for although 
the Mexicans, according to their ſuperſtitious 
notions, dared not continue the combat, they 
found means to fet fire to the buildings in 
which the Spaniards were lodged, and it coſt 
the latter incredible pains to prevent the con- 
flagration reducing the whole to aſhes. The 


| Spaniards, fatigued with the combat of the 
evening and with the toils of the night, 


were nevertheleſs obliged at day-break to re- 
ſume their poſts, in order to be ready to ſuſ- 
tain a new attack. But ſpare me, my chil- 
dren, the pain of reciting, and yourſelves of 
liſtening to, the detail of a ſcene whoſe horrors 
were at leaſt equal to the former. It is 
enough to inform you, that the rage of this 
irritated nation was unappeaſed, although 
their every attempt to carry the Spaniſh fort 
proved fruitleſs, and Cortez in ſeveral ſorties 


that he courageouſly made had extended thou- 


ſands 
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ſands on the earth, and reduced a part of their 
city to aſhes, I ſhall now without farther 
delay proceed to an event which will excite 
all your compaſſion, and which I cannot my- 
ſelf unmoved recount to you. 

Cortez had experienced the fate of the 
greater part of his ſoldiers, that is to ſay, he 
had been wounded. His left hand had been 
pierced with an arrow, and he profited by this 
accident to withdraw to his chamber, in order 
togain a few minutes to refle& on his critical 
ſituation, and on the manner of extricating 
himſelf; but the ſound of a new alarm in ſe- 
veral parts of the fortreſs interrupted his re- 
leftion, the Mexicans running in crowds to 
make a ſecond aſſault. He returned there- 
fore to the battle, and ſoon perceived that 
bis preſence was never more neceſlary, for 
the enemy now ſtrove to force an entry at 
's Wevery pratticable place, and fought with 
is greater obſtinacy than on the preceding days; 
is Io that Cortez had need of all his preſence of 
h Inind and activity to iſſue orders neceſſary for 
rt Ice general defence. In the mean time, dur- 
Ing the heat of the action the unfortunate 
Montezuma formed the reſolution, ſome ſay 
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of his own accord, and others at the inſti. 
gation of the Spaniards, of attempting to put 
a ſtop to the ſlaughter, by appearing before 
his enraged ſubjeQts arrayed in all the pomp 
under which he had formerly been venerated 
even to adoration. Accordingly he put on 
his imperial mantle and crown, and decorated 
himſelf with precious ſtones, which he never 
made uſe of but on folemn occaftons, and 
thus attired went out accompanied by the 
principal Mexicans, who were about his per- 
ſon. One of theſe mounted the wall; and 
announced to the aſtoniſhed people the arri- 
val of their ſovereign, who was ready to hear 
their complaints, and reconcile their differ- 
ences with the ſtrangers. At the name of 
Montezuma the combatants ceaſed, and kept 
 areſpeAful filence. The unfortunate monarch 
then himſelf aſcended the wall, and his pre- 
| fence produced on the multitude the hoped- 
for effect: all appeared impreſſed with the 
deepeſt awe and reverence; ſome falling on 
their knees, others proſtrating themſelves and 
kiſſing the earth. Montezuma took a gene- 
ral view of the crowd, in order to diſcover 
thoſe on whom he had the greateſt influence; 
and 
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and to theſe be called by name. He then 


with the greateſt affability thanked the multi- 
tude for the affeQtion they had ſhown to his 


perſon, and for their zeal for his liberty ; but 


aſſured them, if they thought him a priſoner 
they were in an error—=that his reſidence in 
the Spaniſh quarter was far from conſtrained. 
—that he was himſelf defirous of remaining” 


of their cuſtoms and manners, as to manifeſt: 
his eſteem for the powerful monarch by whom: 


they were ſent—that he was however now re- 
ſolved to leave them, and in conſequence-_ 


commanded his people, firſt granting them a 
general pardon, to lay down their arms and 
return to their homes in peace and tranquil- 
iy. A filence of ſome minutes ſucceeded: 
this diſcourſe : at length a confuſed murmur 
aroſe which by degrees became more diſtinct, 
until like the roaring of an encroaching wave 


it pervaded the whole aſſembly, every inſtant- 


Increaſed, and at length terminated in ſedi- 


tous outrage ; for now theſe audacious mu- 


lineers, no longer with-heid: by the reſpect 
and veneration they once bore to the ſacred: 
E 6- perſon+ 


with the Spaniards, as well to inform himſelf. 
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perſon of their prince, burſt into open com- 
plainfs, and carried their inſolence ſo far as 
to exclaim, that he was no longer Emperor of 


Mexico, but a baſe wretch, a ſlave to the 


enemy of their country! Montezuma once 
more endeavoured to renew his diſcourle, and 
with this intent made a ſign with his hand; 
but all was in vain! the noiſe increaſed, and 
before he could ſpeak a ſhower of arrows 
and ſtones overwhelmed the unfortunate mo- 
narch. The two ſoldiers whom Cortez had 
placed near him endeavoured to cover him 
with their bucklers ; but, alas, it was too late, 
The meaſure of his ſuffering was complete; 
he was wounded: by ſeveral arrows, and a 
ſtone which unfortunately ſtruck him on the 
head felled him inſenſibly to the earth. Cor- 
tez, in the greateſt conſternation at this melan- 
choly event, immediately cauſed the unfortu- 
nate prince to be carried from the ſpot, and it 
poſſible recalled to life. Then animated by 
rage and diſappointment, he returned to take a 
ſignal vengeance on his murderers ; but he 
arrived too late, for the Mexicans no ſooner 
ſaw their monarch fall, than, ſtruck with aſto- 
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niſtiment, terror, and repentance, they imme- 
diately diſperſed, as if expecting the thunder 
of heaven to fall and puniſh their crime. 

In the interval the unfortunate Montezuma 
returned to his ſenſes; but his ſituation was 
then the more pitiable. The thought of the 
treatment he kad -received from his own ſub- 
jets rendered him frantic, ſo that it was ne- 
ceſſary by force to prevent his making an 
attempt upon his life. In vain Cortez endea- 
voured to ſooth him; he refuſed all conſo- 
lation, and in his rage tore the bandages from 
his wounds to terminate his exiſtence. Theſe 
violent agitations, and an obſtinate refuſal of 


all ſuſtenance, haſtened his end: he died 


amidſt the curſes of his ſubjects, and to his 
laſt moment teſtified the utmoſt contempt for 
the exhortations of the Spaniards to embrace 
the Chriſtian religion. Such was the tragical 
end of a prince, who appeared deſtined to 
afford an example of the inconſtancy of for- 
tune. From that high pitch of greatneſs, in 
which he was venerated almoſt to idolatry 
by a numerous people, he beheld himſelf, 
by the arrival of a ſmall band of foreigners 


vhoſe very exiſtence was unknown, fallen 


ſo 
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fo low as to become the ſport and tool of 
theſe invaders, and an objeft of contempt 
and hatred to his own ſubjects. Could any 
one a year before have believea the poſh. 
bility of ſuch a degradation? This, my chil. 
dren, is one of the inſtances which ſhould 
teach us not to rely on an uninterrupted 
courſe of good fortune in this world, and at 
the ſame time it ſhould excite us to acquire 
treaſures which can never be taken from us. 
Do you underſtand what I mean by theſe 
treaſures? | 
John. Wiſdom and virtue, my dear father, 
The Father. You are right: the ſacrifice of 
a whole life is not too great to obtain theſe 
mental riches, of which death itſelf cannot. 
deprive us. But now let us return to Mexico. 
While Montezuma remained confined by 


his wounds, his ſubjects were perfettly quiet; 


but ſcarcely were his eyes cloſed, when they 
proceeded to the ele ion of another ſove- 


reign, to re- commence hoſtilities + tin the 


-- 


Spaniards. 
Ferdinand. Whom did they chooſe for their 
new Emperor ? 


The Father. A brother of Montezuma, 


named 


| 
| 
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— Queltavaka, then Cacique of Eſtapa- 
lapa, a city of which you are not ignorant. 
Chriſttan. Oh! I remember; it is near the 
lake: Cortez paſſed it in his way to Mexico. 
The Father. The fame. This new Em- 
peror commenced hoſtilities againſt the Spa- 
niards by an enterpriſe which not a little en- 
dangered them. He poſted the choiceſt of 
his troops on the roof and in the tower of 
the principal temple, which joined the Spa- 
niſh quarter, and conveyed thither a great 
quantity of ſtones and beams, which were to 
be launched from thence into the interior 


court of the Spaniſh quarter. Cortez, who 


now thought ſerioufly of a retreat, was by 
this prevented making the neceſſary prepa- 
rations for his departure; he therefore con- 
hdered it of the laſt importance to diſlodge 
the enemy from a poſt in which they had ſo 
much the power of annoying him. The con- 
duct of this enterpriſe he gave to Eſcobar, 
one of his braveſt officers, whom he placed 
at the head of a ſele& band: he himſelf, in 
the mean time, with the remainder of his 
troops, was to oppole the progreſs of the 
enemy 1n the ſtreets, that thoſe who were de- 


puted 
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puted to ſcale the temple might n6t be at. Hu 
tacked in their rear. The plan of attack MW r 
being laid, they immediately prepared to put No 
it in execution. Eſcobar being arrived at 8 
the foot of the ſteps of the temple, which are MW a 
ſaid to have amounted to the number of a Wh 
hundred, found little reſiſtance; but when WH 
he began to aſcend, and reached nearly half W a 
way to the top, a large body of the enemy W hi 
ſuddenly appeared above in the gallery, WM 
and overwhelmed him with ſo great a Whc 
quantity of arrows, ſtones, and beams, WSc 
that it was in vain to reſiſt them. Three Hof 
times he had attempted an apparent impoſſi- Wh 
bility, and three times had been repulſed by Wof 
an irreſiſtible force; when Cortez, informed Win 
of his ſituation, without heſitating leaped Nef 
from his horſe, cauſed his buckler to be Nui. 
faſtened on his right arm, his left being Wap 
wounded, and ran {word in hand to the ſteps Hos 
of the temple. Here he called aloud to his Wuti 
ſoldiers, who, re-animated by his voice, and Wor 
accuſtomed to victory, followed their leader, ty 
who preſſed forward to a death which appear- Wing 
ed inevitable; but it pleaſed heaven to pre- Ine 
ſerve the life of this extraordinary man. At Far 
| the 
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the head of the moſt reſolute of his men, he 
ruſhed into the gallery, beat down all that 

oppoſed him, and ſoon gained the platform 
of the temple, where the moſt diſtinguiſhed 

among. the Mexicans had aſſembled with the 
firm reſolution of meeting death or victory. 
Here began a moſt bloody combat with ſwords 
and clubs, in which each endeavoured to ſell 
bis life as dearly as poſſible. Not a ſingle 
Mexican was there, who did not prefer being 
hewn'in pieces to ſurrendering to the enemy. 
Some leaped voluntarily from the pinnacle 
of the temple, that they might not ſurvive 
their liberty, and all fought with a courage 
of which there had been hitherto no example 
in the New World. Two young Americans, 
of noble birth, diſtinguiſhed themſelves in 
e lis engagement by an action which deſerves 
g Haplace among the moſt heroic exploits. Theſe 
bs Houng heroes had formed the generous reſo- 
is Nution of voluntarily ſacrificing themſelves 
d or the deliverance of their oppreſſed coun- 
Tr, Iuy: they approached Cortez as he was fight- 
Ing in an attitude of ſupplication, as if they 
meant to ſurrender, but were no ſooner with- 
In Nach than they ſeized and dragged him to- 


ward 
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ward the pinnacle of the temple, from whence ll * 
they leaped, hoping by their weight to drag MW 
bim with them, and make him a partaker in W" 
their deſtruction; but Cortez, who was ſtrong WM" 
and agile, caught hold of the gallery, and WP 
ſuſtained himſelf ſo firmly that the young {M" 
Mexicans fell alone. This heroic attion, it WO 
is ſaid, impreſſed Cortez with the higheſt ad- 
miration, as proceeding from a greatneſs of Wi 
ſoul not to be expedted among a people half W# 
ſavage, and under a deſpotic government, W® 
The laughter did not ceaſe till the whole Wc 
garriſon was bathed in blood. It is aſſerted WP! 
that the number- of the killed amounted tog 
five hundred, all people of the moſt diſlin · Ne 
 guiſhed claſs, whoſe patriotiſm and courage 
muſt ever be honoured by poſterity, although 
their names have not been handed down toi 
us by any hiſtorian. Cortez was no ſooner 
maſter of the temple, than his active and cou-W 
rageous ſpirit prompted him to ruſh into the 
ſtreets where his men were yet engaged with 
the enemy: regardleſs of his perſonal ſafety 
he remounted his horſe, and, tying the bridle 
to his left arm, ruſhed lance in hand among 
the thickeſt of the enemy. Unfortunate! 

| | hi 
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his courage carried him ſo far, that turning 
his horſe to look round him he perceived be- 
tween him and his own men ſo great a multi- 
ude of enemies, that he himſelf held it im- 
poſſible to cut his way through them. From 
this dangerous fituation his promptitude in 
expedients and his unſhaken courage once 
more extricated him; for, perceiving on one 
ide a path where the enemy were leſs nume- 
wus, he darted courageouſly into it, in order 
to Join bis men by an indirect road—but had 
bon reaſon to feel that Providence itſelf in- 
pired him with the reſolution; for he had 
dot proceeded far before he met a body of 
be enemy conducting Andre Duero his inti- 
nate friend, who had had the misfortune to 
all from his horſe, toa temple, where they were 
wing immediately to ſacrifice him to their 
ner ols. Cortez heſitated not an inſtant to 
yu. Wnlider the ſtrength of the enemy, but ruſhed 
wel the midſt of them, and put thoſe to flight 
eiche held his friend captive. Duero was no 
ſetyoner free, than, with a poniard his enemies 
idle d injudiciouſly left him, he fell upon thoſe 
ong do had ſeized his horſe, which: he ſuddenly 
telyounted; and we two friends fought with 
hl # ſuch 
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fach determined reſolution, that they ſoon ſz; 
had the good fortune to join, the Spaniſh MW, 
corps. It is eaſy to:conceive the joy of Cor. , 
tez in having thus happily delivered his friend F 

in ſuch a moment of danger; we are told pl 
that he ever after ſpoke of this event as the; 
happieſt of his life. In the mean time, as the MW 
enemy -gave way on all ſides, Cortez ſounded, 
a retreat in order to ſpare the effuſion ofM., 
more blood, and that his troops might repoſe pr 
from the toils of ſo fatiguing a day. TheyWM;;: 


* withdrew therefore into the fort. er 
XK ; 19 
| . col 
. | — wh 
3 ; ( in 
1 tio! 
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E IALOGUE XII. " 
| the 
TREE two armies remained all the ſucceed hin 

ing day in ination. Cortez was occupied im 
making-preparations for his departure, and thqheg 


Mexicans appeared ſuddenly to deſiſt fronl,.. 


all hoſtilities; but this pacific ſpirit was mercy 1 
F aſſumed, nothing being farther from thei, 
intentign e 
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' WF intentions than peace. On the contrary, they 
ere more reſolutely determined than ever 
| wholly to extirpate the Spaniards; and this 


4 apparent calm was only the effect of a new _ 


plan by which they. were contriving to ac- 
compliſh their purpoſe. They now applied 
themſelves wholly to cut off the retreat of 
their enemy by breaking down the bridges 
and exterminating them by famine. This 
project was replete with danger to the Spa- 
niards; but Cortez, who was prepared for all 
events, took meaſures to counteratt their de- 


conſtructed with the greateſt expedition, 
vbich in his projected retreat could be fixed 
in the apertures occaſioned by the deſtruc- 
lon of the bridges, and, as ſoon as it was 
iniſbed, ordered every one to be ready for 
is march on the following night. He hoped 
the darkneſs that prevailed would enable 
tim to eſcape unperceived, or that the ſuper- 
lition of the enemy would prevent their mo- 
Jeling him in his retreat; but how greatly 
vas he deceived ! | 

When night arrived he divided his army 
nto three columns. The command of the firſt, 

© | | which 


ions. He cauſed a portable bridge to be 
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which formed the advanced guard, he gave 
to Sandoval; he himſelf choſe the middle, as 
being the centre of the army; and at the head 
of the third, or rear guard, he placed Valaſque: 
De Leon, a near relation to the Governor of 
Cuba. Before they began their march he en. 
deavoured to convince his men of the necel. 
ſity of foregoing the treaſures they had 
amaſſed, that they might be lighter and better 
prepared for combat. Some were inclined 
to follow his advice; but others murmured ſo 
loudly that he was at length dbliged to leſſen 
the rigour of his demand, by adding, that he 
defired them at leaſt to confine themſelves to 
what they were certain would not impede 
their activity. The wiſe conformed to this 
rule; but the avaricious deſpiſed it, and 
loaded themſelves with a burden which ſoon 
dragged them on to ruin. 85 

It was midnight, an hour in which all na- 
ture is ſunk in repoſe, when the army began 
its march. The Spaniards carefully avoided 
making the leaſt noiſe, and the rain which 
then fell appeared to favour their eſcape. hy, 
They proceeded without diſcovering the leaſt II. 
oppoſition till they arrived at the dyke which 

led 
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led to Tacuba, and which Cortez for two rea- 
ſons had preferred to the others. In the firſt 
place, it was the narroweſt ; and in the next, he 
had hopes that the Mexicans in breaking 
down the bridges might have forgotten this, as 
t conduRted to a fide directly oppoſite to the 
wad by which the Spaniards arrived, as you 
may ſee by your map. This hope was found 
o be vain; for, as ſoon as they advanced on 
the cauſeway, and reached the place where 
the firſt bridge was, they found that it had 
rally been deſtroyed, and rejoiced in the 
breſight of their wary commander; for, by 
aſſiſtance of the portable bridge which 
hey threw over the dyke, the greater part of 
te army arrived happily on the other ſide, 
nd marched on to another chaſm. Before 
dey could attain it, the ſudden and horrid 
of war announced death and ruin on all 
les; the lake was in an inſtant covered with 
ats, and a terrible ſhower of arrows and 
ones began one of the moſt dreadful com- 
ts hiſtory has recorded, as much on ac- 
unt of the place, as of the thick darkneſs 
| exertions of the combatants. 

The Mexicans, without ſuffering their de- 
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ſign to tranſpire, in the deepeſt filence had 
narrowly watched every motion of their 
enemy, and had made their preparations with 
ſo much ſecrecy and prudence, that the Spa. 
niards had no intimation till this dreadful 
moment, when they found themſelves on a 
ſudden aſſailed by the whole force of a na. 
tion 1rritated almoſt to madneſs. They were, 
as I have before obſerved, in the midſt of 
narrow cauſeway, between the firſt and ſecond 
2pertures, cauſed by the pulling down of the 


bridges. The portable bridge which had} « 
tranſported them over the firſt chaſm was e 
be withdrawn and carried to the ſecond; bul@ © 
the weight of the artillery had jammed it {al a 
forcibly between the ſtones, that no ſtrengi y 
was able to remove it. While the Spaniard m 
were making fruitleſs efforts to this purpoſe bl 
they found themſelves ſurrounded and at y 
tacked on all ſides with ſuch fury that nM fe 
hope was left either of vanquiſhing or eſcap au 
ing. The Mexicans, burning with vengeancqlfl of 
ſeemed univerſally animated with the deſir thi 
of ſacrificing their lives or of exterminatin fit, 
the enemy of their country. In vain u dif 
Spaniards exerted their uſual courage, . the 
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often exerciſed, to cut themſelves a paſſage 
through the enemy. As ſoon as they had 
hewn down one combatant another ſupplied 
his place, and they now found themſelves op- 
pre ſſed by ſo great a multitude, that neither 
WW their military knowledge nor their fire-arms 
were of the leaſt advantage. Their ſtrength 
vas at length exhauſted, and they were no 
longer able to reſiſt the numbers which con- 
tinued to pour upon them like a torrent. 
The firſt ranks gave way, and a general diſ- 
order enſued; foot and horſe, friends and 
enemies, were driven tumultuouſly on one an- 
other, each hewing down all around him, un- 
able in the thick darkneſs to diſcover who 
were friends and who were enemies. In the 
midſt of this horrid” butchery Cortez aſſem- 
bled about a hundred men, at the head of 
which he endeavoured to cut his way to the 
ſecond and third aperture of the dyke, This 
attempt ſucceeded ; and throwing the bodies 
of the ſlain into the chaſm, they marched over 
them, and at length happily attained the oppo- 
ſite bank: but the generous heart of Cortez 
diſdained his own preſervation while he ſaw . 
the greater part of his people in danger ; he 
Vol. II. F therefore 
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therefore arranged the few men who had 
eſcaped with him, and, chooſing the ſmall num. 
ber from among them that were not wounded, 


returned with all diſpatch to partake new 


perils with thoſe of his comrades, who were 
yet engaged with the enemy. A ſmall party, 
who had alſo cut their way through tbe 
enemy, ruſhed forward to meet him; but the 
joy which the experienced on this occafion 
was ſoon poiſoned by the mournful cries of 
thoſe who had fallen alive into the hands of 
the Mexicans, and were dragging to the tem- 
ple to be ſacrificed to the idols. With a 
bleeding heart he made the laſt effort to ſave 
them, but, alas, it was fruitleſs : he found it 
impoſſible to pierce through the enemy, and 
Vas forced to content himſelf with collecting 
the ſmall number who were preſerved, and 
who were for the moſt part ſo fatigued and 
wounded, that it was impoſſible to renew the 
combat. The greater part of his army was 
deſtroyed, ſome having been killed by the 
enemy, and others having periſhed in the wa- 
ters. When morning appeared to diſcloſe 
the horrid maſſacre of the night, humanity 


drew tears from his eyes on beholding how 
| many 
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many of his brave comrades were wanting. 
and how pitiable was the condition of the 
ſurvivors. Above half of the Spaniards, and 
more than two thouſand Tlaſcalans, had pe- 
riſhed ; even Valaſquez De Leon and ſome 
of his braveſt officers were miſling, and almoſt 
all that remained were covered with wounds. 
The artillery, ammunition, baggage, and the 
greater part of the treaſures were loſt: the 
laſt- named occaſioned the ruin of thoſe who 
had imprudently laden themſelves, the weight 
of the burden impoſed by their avarice im- 
peding them both in the combat and in their 
flight, This ſignal defeat is particularly de- 
I nominated by the name of The Night of De- 
i I /oſatron, which is given in New Spain to the 
; anniverſary on which it bappened. | 
4 They firſt halted at Tamba; but it was not 
4 I thought prudent to continue there, the whole 
country being in arms. The only ſpot that 
ſeemed to preſent them with a ſecure aſylum 
was Tlaſcala ; but to gain the road which led 
a. to it, it was neceſſary from the weſt, where 
iſe {they then were, to keep along all the northern 
ity [coaſt of the great lake of Mexico, and for ſe- 
ow Nveral days to traverſe countries unknown, 
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where they had no expeRtation of being ſup- 
plied with refreſhments, of which they ſtood 
much in need after the fatigues and anguiſh 


they had undergone; yet as there was no other 


alternative they immediately ſet forward: but 
who can recount the different miſeries and 
new pertls to which theſe poor fugitives were 
every inſtant expoſed in their retreat! Weak- 
ened by the fatigues of combat, exhauſted 
with hunger, labouring under the moſt pain- 
ful wounds, and ſurrounded by a triumphant 
enemy, who haraſſed them without ceaſing, 
they were conſtrained to take their route 
through pathleſs deſerts, which afforded for 
their nouriſhment only wild ſeeds, roots, 
and the green ſtems of Indian corn. Some- 
times they feared they ſhould fink under 
theſe calamities; but the example of their 
brave leader ever re-animated their courage 
and fortitude. With a ſerenity truly admir- 
able this extraordinary man ſhared theſe ac- 
cumulated evils with the loweſt of his ſol- 
diers ; the firſt to face every danger, he was 
the laſt to participate in any little comfort 
which accidentally occurred ; and, above all, 
continued inexbauſtible in reſources, and ſtill 

| | | poſſeſſed 
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poſſeſſed of that uncommon preſence of mind 
which had ever befriended him in the moſt 
critical emergencies. Oh, why was not ſuch 
greatneſs of ſoul united with the mild and 


_ amiable virtues of humanity! Their toil- 


ſome march had continued five days, and 
they were not yet at the end of their fatigues. 
Marian, who, as well as Aquila, was among 


thoſe who had eſcaped, had often in the at- 


tacks; which the Mexicans conſtantly re- 
newed, heard them addreſs this exclamation 
to the Spaniards: “ March on, robbers! 
March where the recompenle of your crimes 
awaitz you.” The meaning of theſe words 
was not at the time underſtood ; but on the 


fixth day, as they drew near Otumba, it was | 


fully revealed, to the great terror of them all ; 

for, having attained an eminence at a little 
diſtance the Spaniards perceived with aſto- 
niſhment the whole plain covered with innu- 
merable warriors; a ſight at which the moſt 
courageous (Cortez excepted) loſt all hope 
of their preſervation. He, ſtill preſerving his 
natural fortitude, repreſented to his ſoldiers, 
with an air itſelf capable of inſpiring courage, 


that the time was come when they muſt either 


18 conquer 
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conquer, or die. He then arranged his little 
corps with his uſual coolneſs, ard immedi. 
ately led them on to the enemy. As the ripe 
grain falls before the ſickle of the reaper, ſo 
fell the thick ranks of the enemy beneath the 
ſword of our heroes. Nothing could reſiſt 
them; with a deſperate valour they pene- 
trated even to the centre of the hoſtile army, 
ſtrewing their path with death and ſlaughter, 
until at length exhauſted with fatigue, their 
ſinews relaxed, and the enemy at the ſame | 
time falling upon them on all ſides, it is cer- 
tain that none would have eſcaped deſtruc- 
tion, bad not a happy thought ſuddenly oc- 
curred to their vigilant leader. He perceived 
from afar the chief of the Mexican army 
bearing aloft the ſtandard of the empire, and 
fortunately, recollected having heard that the 
Mexicans commonly looked upon all as loſt 
from the inſtant this ſtandard was taken. His 
plan was inftantly-formed ; at the head of his 
braveſt .cavalry he ruſhed into the midſt of 
the troops that compoſed the guard of the co- 
lours, and with a ſtroke of his lance extended 
the Mexican General on the earth, while two 
of his ſuite immediately leaped from their, 

horſes, 
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horſes, diſpatched: him, and ſeized the ſtand- 
ard. At the ſame inſtant all the other co- 
lours were lowered; confuſion and terror 
were ſpread throughout the Mexican army; 
and, with aſtoniſhment, the Spaniards beheld 
them throw down their arms, and take to 
flight. | ; 
Thus, my children, did a happy turn of 
thought preſerve the Spaniards, and gain 
them a victory as glorious as it was advan- 
tageous; for, having collected the booty 
which they took on the field of battle, it 
proved ſo conſiderable, that it almoſt indem 
nified them for the loſs of the treaſures they 
had left at Mexico; the greater part of the 
"Mexicans, from their poſitive aſſurance of vic- 
| tory, having arrayed themſelves in their moſt 
magnificent ornaments. - 


1 The next day they arrived jn the terri- 
8 tories of their Tlaſcalan allies, not without 
fears of experiencing a change in their ſenti- 


f | ments reſpecting them; but theſe apprehen- 
„ | fions were wholly groundleſs. This noble 


d and generous people were incapable of fail- = 
o ing in their faith to their allies becauſe they by 
ir | were unfortunate; they received them, on the wo 
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contrary, with as much friendſhip as if in the 
height of their power and ſucceſs. A ſtrik- 
ing example of ſteady and diſintereſted friend. 


the many horrid ſcenes which, to my great 

_ regret, I am obliged to deſcribe to you. 
With this generous people our heroes re- 
poſed from the toils they had undergone, 
every one being now permitted to thihk only 
of his re-eſtabliſhment. Cortez alone, al- 
though he had fought and ſuffered more 
than any other, could think neither of repoſe 
nor refreſhment. Overwhelmed with cares 
and inquietude his active ſpirit revolved new 
projects for the future ; and he had ſoon the 
ſatisfaction of learning that fortune was not 
yet weary of favouring his audacity; for ſhe 
ſent him, by means wholly unexpected, a re- 
inforcement at a time when it could never 

have been more neceſſary. 

Valaſquez, Governor of Cuba, of whom 
ve have before ſpoken, was ſo far from think- 
ing that Narvaez with the force he had con- 
fided to him could have been defeated, that 
ſoon after, without waiting for any intelli- 
gence, he Wipatched two other veſſels with 
alt 


ſhip, that ſhould in ſome ſort compenſate for 
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all ſorts of ammunition for war, and with new 
inſtructions. Theſe ſailed right for Vera Cruz; 


and the officer who commanded there had the 


addreſs to intice them into the port, when 
without difficulty he ſeized them, the crews 
being eaſily perſuaded to ſerve under Cortez; 


behalf of her favourite, for ſhortly after three 
more conſiderable veſſels appearedon the coaſt. 

Mathias. Were they alſo ſent by Valaſquez? 

The Father. No: They were part of a 
ſquadron which the Governor of Jamaica 
had equipped and ſent out to make new diſ- 
coveries; but the chiefs of the enterpriſe 


had unfortunately direQted their courſe to- 


WW vard the northern provinces of the Empire of 
© Mexico, where the inhabitants were as poor 
ss they were courageous, and had fo ill re- 
r eeived them, that after a long chain of mis- 
fortunes they thought themſelves happy to 
gain the port of Vera Cruz. Thele alſo were 
prevailed on to ſerve under Cortez; fo that 
n iche reinforcement he received in men and 
ammunition was ſo conſiderable, that the loſs 


ll he had ſuſtained was almoſt wholly repaired. 
gt He now found himſelf poſſeſſed of a ſuffi. 
A 
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but this was not all fortune had reſolved in 


way .. 
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cient force to reſume his former project of 
making the conqueſt of the whole empire of 
Mexico; his faithful allies the Tlaſcalang, and 
other hordes of Indians, who were alfo his 
friends, having increaſed his army by ſend. 
ing him a reinforcement of ten thouſand men, 

Theophilus, Now he has ſo powerful an 
army he will find little difficulty in ſubduing 
the Mexicans, 

The Father. Do not fay ſo, Theophilus, 
The Mexicans have now an Emperor defi. iſ 
cient neither in ſpirit nor valour, and, you will | 
find, have aſſumed quite another charadter. 

John. Is it the ſame they elected upon the t 
death of Montezuma? I 

The Father. No: the brave Quetlavaca, who * 
in perſon commanded the Mexican army on f. 
The Night of Deſolation, was no more. ſt 

Peter. Oh, father! was he alſo killed? n 

The Father. No: he lived ſome time after t 
the deliverance of his capital, and was em- it 
ploying himſelf in eſtabliſhing the wiſeſt re- “ 
gulations for keeping the oppreſſors of his * 
country for ever at a diſtance from the city, 
when he ſuddenly became the victim of a dil- 


eaſe never before known in America, and 
1 N which 
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which is certainly among the great evils the 


Europeans brought into that hemiſphere. 


Nicholas. What diſeaſe was it, father? 


The Father. The ſmall-pox ; a malady till | 


then totally unknown in America, and which 


about that time began to make the moſt 


dreadful ravages among the inhabitants. Quet- 


| lavaca ſunk under it, and a near relative of 
Montezuma named Guatimozin was elected 


Emperor in his ſtead. 


Jon. Was he as courageous as the 


former? 
Ne Father. He was a man of diſtinguiſhed 


bravery ; had beſides an excellent underſtand- 


ing, and great generoſity. He continued 


vigorouſly to purſue the plans of defence 


formed by his predeceſſor, and, from the in- 
ſtant that he learnt the enemy were making 
new preparations, collected from all parts of 
the empire a prodigious number of warriors 
into the capital, and with theſe reſolutely de- 


termined to defend himſelf to the laſt ex- 


tremity. | 
Cortez, informed of theſe preparations, was 
fully ſenſible of the difficulties and perils he 
had to ſurmount; but he had been long ac- 
F 6 cuſtomed 
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cuſtomed to oppoſe obſtacles and dangers 
with a courage nothing could intimidate. 
Wich his uſual coolneſs and intrepidity he 
therefore put himſelf at the head of his now 
conſiderably augmented army, and marched 
But he ſhall not proceed till to-morrow. 


DIALOGUE X11T. 


| THEOPHILUS. Now, dear father! 

Niue Father. What, already Cortez at 
the head of his army marched to Mexico. As 
he drew. near the city of Tezeuco he met ſe- 
veral ambaſſadors with the ſymbols of peace; 
' theſe in the name of the Cacique gave him 
the moſt preſſing invitation tot enter and pals 
the night in the city, adding, every thing 
ſhould be done to procure him and his peo- 


ah ple the neceſſary accommodations. To this 


invitation was however joined the requeſt that 
he would encamp his Indian auxiliaries with-Yz 
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out the town. As there were reaſons to ſuſ- 


pect the ſincerity of this Cacique's profeſſions, 


though Cortez availed himſelf of his invi- 
tation, he at the ſame time reſolved to employ 


all the precautions poſhble, and to defer till 


the next day their entry into the city. This 
happy delay preſerved the lives of the Spa- 
niards, and of their penetrating. chief; for 
| the following morning the city was found de- 


ſerted, a dead filence reigned in every part, 
and-it was not till Cortez had ordered their 


dwellings to be occupied by his troops, and 


had arranged the remainder in the great 


ſquare, that ſome of the natives ventured to 


appear. From theſe they learnt that the Ca- 
cique had made every preparation to deſtroy 


the Spaniards the preceding night; but the 


delay of their entry, and the fear that his de- 
ſign was diſcovered, had induced hint to give 
up his project and make his eſcape. 


Cortez contented himſelf with puniſhing. 


the Cacique for his artful fraud by depoſing 
him, and nominating in his place one of the 
inhabitants whom his countrymen repreſented 
to him as the moſt deſerving. This young 
man had ſomething in his whole figure ſo pre- 
poſſeſſing 
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| poſſeſſing and noble, that Cortez at the firſt 
ſight could not forbear giving him the ſtrong- 
eſt aſſurances of his friendſhip. The nomi. 
nation of a new Cacique enſured him the 
advantage of reckoning the inhabitants of this 
conſiderable city among the number of his 
_ allies, as the governor, owing his elevation to 
him, muſt neceſſarily continue of his party as 
much from gratitude as from a regard to his 
own intereſts, For this reaſon Cortez re- 
ſolved to make this city his principal quar- 
ters, till he had completed all the neceſſary 
preparations for the conqueſt of Mexico. 
Ferdinand. What preparations were nece- i _ 
ſary ? Could he not have gone direaly to 
Mexico ? | 
The Father. In that caſe he would proba- |, 
bly have returned with ſhame and diſhonour. © £ 
No, Ferdinand ; Cortez was certainly brave, 
but at the ſame time too prudent to attempt 
an impoſſibility. The Mexicans had now put 
their city in a good poſture of defence ; they 
had prudently deſtroyed all the bridges ol 
the dykes, and in the apertures had eretted 
ſtrong baſtions and parapets to prevent the 


enemy making uſe of their portable bridges. | 
| | The 
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The wiſe Guatimozin had beſides armed his 
numerous ſoldiers with bows and long pikes, 
that they might be able to defend themſelves 

at a great diſtance; but what Cortez con- 
ſidered more formidable than all the reſt, was 

a number of canoes or barks, from which 


they could on both ſides annoy the Spaniards 


if they attempted to paſs the narrow cauſe- 
ways. From all this he was ſenſible he muſt 
not think of the conqueſt of this now ſtrong 


city, before he had a fleet of ſmall veſſels, by 
means of which he could diſperſe the canoes, 


and ſuſtain the attack of the cauſeways. But 
how was ſuch a fleet to be conſtructed? He 


had not more than two or three carpenters in 
his ſuite, and the wood that was neceſſary for 
the purpoſe could be procured only from the 
foreſts of Tlaſcala ; beſides which, his whole 
army would not have been ſufficient to tranſ- 


port it from thence to Tezeuco. But the greater 


difficulties this extraordinary man had to en- 


counter, the more ardent was his deſire of 


ſurmounting them. His reſolution therefore 
was immediately taken. He employed a 
great number of Tlaſcalans under his car- 
penters to aſſiſt them in hewing the timber, 

| and 
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and preparing the neceſſary materials, during f 
which he endeavoured to make himſelf maſter \ 
of the environs of Mexico, in order to cut off r 
all ſupplies of proviſions from this unfortunate b 
city. Some of the neighbouring towns he 1 

p 

I 


ſubdued by force, and others were induced 
by more gentle means to form an alliance 
with him. Guatimozin beheld with inquie- I © 
tude and chagrin this diſaffeQtion of his per- 1 
 fidious vaſſals, and took all poſſible meaſures f 
to prevent the conſequences. His efforts ö. 
were ineffeftual, but his great ſoul continued I th 
not leſs firm in the reſolution of defending to W mc 
the laſt drop of his blood the capital of his I po! 
ruined kingdom. During this interval an MW 
unexpetted danger hung over Cortez, which {Pro 
had it not been averted would have put a eon 
dreadful end not only to his enterpriſe but Not 
to his life itſelf, The project was already (2d 
ripe, and twenty-four hours y_ was want- 
ing to its execution. 
Some of the Children. Ob, poor Cortez! 
The Father. Ignorant till now of his dan- 
ger, you will find, when I have drawn aſide 
the veil that concealed it, that the exertion 


of all his prudence and fortitude was neceſ- 
ſary 
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fary to extricate him. The ſoldiers of Nar- 


vaez, as I have already ſaid, had voluntarily 


ranged themſelves under Cortez's ſtandard.; 
but their view in this was the hope that he 
would in a ſhort time, and with little danger, 
put them in poſſeſſion of immenſe treaſures, 
The diſappointment of their hopes, and the 
conſideration of the perils they foreſaw in the 
aſſault of Mexico, inſpired them with diſſatis- 
faction toward their Genera], and repentance 
for having conſented to follow him. Among 
the malcontents was one Villefagna, a com- 
mon ſoldier, who was extremely enterpriſing, 
poſſeſſed of great cunning, and had ever been 
a ſecret partiſan of Valaſquez. This wretch 
profited by the general diſſatisfaction of his 
comrades to form a project which aimed at 
nothing leſs than the maſlacre of the General 
and his principal officers, and the eleQting of 
a new commander, who ſhould recondu@ 
them to Cuba. To execute this plan, it was 
reſolved to deliver a pretended packet of 
letters from Spain, by the way of Vera Cruz, 
to Cortez, as he was ſeated at table with his 
rincipal officers. The conſpirators were 
nen, under pretence of hearing news fram 
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their country, to ruſh into the apartment, and, 


while Cortez was employed in opening the 


packet, ſuddenly to fall upon him and dil. 


patch him with the other officers, who wete 


the deſtined victims. All was ready for the 


execution of this murderous deſign; the day 
preceding that appointed for the maſfacre was 


arrived; and the conſpirators, whoſe number 


was conſiderable, had made their preparations 
with ſuch ſecrecy and precaution, that nei- 


ther Cortez nor his friends had the leaſt ſul. 
picion. Evening approached ; darkneſs veiled 
the laſt meeting of the murderers, and con- 


cealed from every eye the horrid action they 
had refolved to perpetrate. He alone to 
whom darkneſs itſelf is light, and whoſe pe- 
netrating eye pierces into the moſt hidden 
receſſes of the human heart, beheld the ſan- 


guinary purpoſe; at his glance the veil was 


removed, and the horrible conſpiracy ſtood 
revealed in open day. One of the conſpira- 


tors, who had been among the firſt compa- 


nions of Cortez, was ſuddenly ſeized with 
terror and compundtion. The nearer the hou! 
approached that was appointed for the mal- 
facre of his General, formerly ſo beloved, 

7 the 
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he more painful were his ſenſations; he en- 

deavoured to ſtifle them, and to combat the 

refleftions that tormented him: but all was in 

rain; his awakened conſcience had taken the 

arm, and ſuffered him to have no reſt till he 

had entered the chamber of his General, and 
WH made a voluntary confeſſion of the whole con- 
"Wl ſpiracy. FLAT 
Cortez was ſtruck with aſtoniſhment ; but 

accuſtomed to take his meaſures ſuddenly 
Jud courageouſ]y, his plan was immediately 
| formed. Accompanied by ſome of his offi- 
-Wcers he went inftantly to the quarter of Ville- 
1 Wfgna, who was in ſuch confuſion at his pre- 
ſence, ſo unexpected in that place and at that 
ume, that he was unable either to deny his 
black deſign or to urge any thing in his de- 
lence. Cortez immediately ordered him to 
de arreſted, and tore from his boſom a 
paper, which as he ſuppoſed related to the 
conſpiracy. He retired on one fide to peruſe 
t, and found it to be a liſt of the conſpirators, 
in which were inſerted names which filled him 
with aſtoniſhment and alarm. Prudence in- 
duced him to ſtifle this liſt, and to pretend 
that all the conſpirators. were unknown to 
him. 
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him. He confined himſelf therefore to pu- 
niſhing the chief; and as the confeſſion of his 
crime rendered more ample information uſe. 
leſs, he was the ſame evening hanged before 
the building in which he was confined. 

The next morning Cortez aſſembled his 
whole army, when it is natural to ſuppoſe that 
the guilty were in the utmoſt trepidation and 
alarm, Cortez with his uſual confidence and 
compoſure advanced into the midſt of them, 
and recounted to them the perfidy of Ville 
fagna, and the puniſhment he had drawn upon 
himſelf; but at the ſame time added, that not 
withſtanding all his- endeavours he had no 
been able to diſcover who were his acco 
plices, the eriminal having, even under the 
torture, preſerved the moſt obſtinate ſilence 
Wich reſpe@ to himſelf, he aſſured them he 
rejoiced in this circumſtance, as it would 
have been painful to him to deliver more 0 
his companions into the hands of juſtice: 
however concluded his diſcourſe with a re 
queſt, that they would inform him by wha 
means he had been ſo unfortunate as to incu 
the diſpleaſure of his comrades, that he mig 


inſtantly endeavour to repair the fault. 
Theſe 
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MH Theſe words diffipated the fears of the 
$Mouilty ; as if a weight had been removed from 
MWiheir hearts, they began to revive, and the joy 
eMof being undiſcovered inſpired them with the 

reſolution of remaining faithful to their Ge- 
isneral on every future occaſion. Thus Cor- 
aWtez, by wiſely moderating his anger, pre- 
dMſerved a great part of his troops, and acquired 
e many faithful ſoldiers as he had before 
n traitors in his army. But as his knowledge of 

the human heart rendered him ſenſible that 
on indolence commonly corrupts even the beſt 
ren, he reſolved to buſy thoſe turbulent ſpi- 
ots that were now known to him in a new 
decupation, which ſhould leave them no 
eiſure for the fabrication of ſeditious plots. 
Fortune preſented him with a favourable op- 
jortunity : information was brought him that 
Wnaterials for thirteen brigantines were ready, 
nd it only remained to tranſport them from 
Wlaſcala to Tzeuco. Their conveyance could 
ot be accompliſhed but by the Indian car- 
ners; and on account of the Mexicans, who 
coured the country, a ſtrong guard of ſol. 
lers was neceſſary to protect them. To this 
oft Cortez deſtined the repentant criminals, 
ele - under 
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under the command of Sandoval, upon whoſe 
_ vigilance, courage, and fidelity he could place 

the firmeſt reliance. | 
This march proved one of the moſt fin. 
gular and toilſome that had ever been per. 
formed; eight hundred Tamenes, laden with 
beams, maſts, cordage, ſails, and old iron, 
were in the centre: the advanced guard, the 
rear guard, and the ſupport of the flanks or 
ſides, were compoſed of a body of fifteen 
theuſand Tlaſcalans, among whom were dif. Mecy 
tributed the Spaniſh ſoldiers, who were to bo. 
keep them in order, and accuſtom them toWnit 
march regularly. The entire band occupied bn 
above the ſpace of a mile: Sandoval ptacedWhe 
himſelf at their head, and confided: the com-Wand 
mand of the rear guard to a young Tlaſcalan,Wpan 
named Chechimical. vas 
Peter, interrupling his father. Where is Hcote 
Xicotencat] ? It is long ſince we have heardidec 
any thing of him. 3 | vith 
The Father. Xicotencatl is no more, cite 
The Children. Oh, father! que 
The Father. It is even ſo. That 15 
young warrior was unable to ſupport the idea 
of becoming ſubſervient to a ſtranger ; heſſſt « 

_ probably 


/ 
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probably penetrated deeper than his country- 


men, and foreſaw that the alliance his nation 
had concluded with the Spaniards would 

Ii the end be changed into flavery, With 
dis idea, when Cortez returned to Tlaſcala, 
be raiſed a party againit him; but his plan 
MW failed of ſucceſs, for his own countrymen 
© WW arreſted him, and his father, a ſecond Brutus, 
pronounced ſentence of death on him, and 
ni delivered him to the Spamiſh General to ex- 
-cute this ſevere judgment. Cortez was, 
o however, in this inſtance too humane to per- 
o nit the blood of this youthful patriot, the 
ſon of his ancient, and reſpected friend, to be 
ſhed on his account; he not only pardoned 
ind ſet him at liberty, but made him a com- 
panion in his march to Mexico. This lenity 
vas unable to bend the haughty ſpirit of Xi- 
cotencatl ; he continued on the contrary to 
leclaim againſt the enterpriſe of the Spaniards 
vith the freedom of a republican, and to ex- 
cite his countrymen to revolt. In conſe. 
quence of this he was accuſed at the Supreme 
ouncil of the Tlaſcalans, who cauſed Cor- 
ez to be informed, that he who endeavoured 
o excite an army to rebel againſt its chief 
incurred 
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incurred the ſentence of death by the laws of 
his country ; that it depended therefore wholly 


on him to put them in force againſt the 


rebel Xicotencat}, for that when he return. 
ed to Tlaſcala he would certainly undergo the 
ſame ſentence, Cortez, however, once more 
reſolved to uſe gentle means, and accordingly 
ſent to entreat this headſtrong young chief to 
come to him, and in perſon inform him of 
the injuries he complained of, as he was 
ready to redreſs them. Xicotencatl would 
not even liſten to this meſſage; and Corte: 
having ſent the guard to bring him by force, 
he defended himſelf till covered with wounds 
he fell dead to the earth, Such was the tra- 
gical end of a man, who, differently ſituated, 
would perhaps have become a Hannibal or a 
Czſar. 
Tze Children. Oh, what a pity! 
The Father. Young Chechimical, of whom 


1 before ſpoke, was nearly of the ſame ſtamp. 


Paſſionate and bold as Xicotencatl, with equal 
pride and obſtinacy, he poſſeſſed in addition 
a conſiderable degree of oſtentatious vanity, 
which excited his reſentment againſt Sandoval 


guard. 


for baving given him the command of the rear 
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guard, Such a general as himſelf he con- 


ceived ſhould always be foremoſt to animate 
the whole army by his example. He did not 
only pretend to be the firſt at the aſſault of 
Mexico, but in all leſs affairs hoped to have 
had the precedence. It was in vain repre- 
ſented to him that the poſt Sandoval had con- 


fided to him was one of the moſt important, 


as an attack was more to be feared in the rear 
than in the van. He was ſtill diſſatisfied, till 
Sandoval himſelf, from an indulgent com- 
plaiſance to his pride and obſtinacy, conſent- 


ed to ſhare with him the command of the rear 


guard. 
During a march of fifteen miles through 
eraggy and mountainous roads, frequent bands 


of Mexican ſoldiers appeared to haraſs and 
interrupt their progreſs; but ſeeing they were 


on all ſides prepared to receive them, they 
each time withdrew without attempting to 
come to action. At length-Sandoyal had the 


ſatisfaction, after a march of extreme labour 
and fatigue, to arrive happily with his ſin- 


gular caravan at Tezeuco, where his general 


received him with open arms. 


When they drew near Tezeuco, Chechimi- 
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cal deſired bis army to halt a ſhort time; but 
- I am ſure you will be ſurpriſed to hear that 
this delay was requeſted merely that he might 
put on his beſt plumes, and other warlike or- 
naments. * Since we are ſoon to fight,” ſaid 
he, * it behoves me as a brave ſoldier to ap- 
pear as well dreſſed as if I were going to a 
wedding. When theſe oſtentatious fooleries 
were reported to Cortez, he formed no very 
elevated idea of the ſpirit or underſtanding of 
this young warrior; for he juſtly conceived 
that true courage, as well as all true merit, is 
ever modeſt and unaſſuming. Indeed hiſtory 
makes no mention of the exploits of this 
bragging hero. 

While the workmen were employed in the 
conſtruQion of the brigantines, another hap- 
py event occurred which cauſed univerſal joy 
in the camp of the beſiegers. Cortez had, 
for ſome time previous to the preſent, dil- 
patched ſeveral officers” to Hiſpaniola, in or- 
der, if poſſible, to obtain ſupplies. from 
thence. Their return had been long in vain 
expected, when the joyful news was ſpread 
that four veſſels from Hiſpaniola were arrived 


at Vera Cruz with a reinforcement, conſiſting 
ä of 
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of two hundred ſoldiers, cightyHorſes, two 
pieces of cannon, and a great quantity of 
ammunition, You may eaſily repreſent to 
yourſelves the joy that Cortez and his com- 
panions muſt have felt on this occaſion. 
The conſtruftion of the brigantines was 
now carried on with the greateſt vigour, The 
Mexicans had ſeveral times made attempts to 
impede it, and to burn the veſſels on the 


ſtocks ; but the vigilance of Cortez, and the 
bravery of his troops, rendered their efforts 


fruitleſs. 


At length the work was completed; the 
ſhips were launched with the greateſt ſolem- 
nity; and the wind beginning to fill their 
fails, the ſpeQators burſt into acclamations of 
joy, which announced the important event to 
all the environs. Their eyes were alternately 
fixed on the veſſels in full ſail, and on the 
extraordinary man, who, notwithſtanding all 
obſtacles, had rendered himſelf maſter of the 


xe, the greateſt bulwark of the beſieged ca- 
1 pital. 
: Cortez now reſolved to attack the city at 


the ſame time on three ſides. He therefore 
8 [divided his army into as many columns: San- 


of . G 2 doval 
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© doval was nominated leader of the firſt, Al- 
varado received the command of the ſecond, 
and Olid of the third. The firſt, was to ad- 
vance from Tezeuco, and the ſecond from Cu- 
jocan, towards the cauſeways which from theſe 
places led to Mexico; while Cortez with the 
veſſels, which he reſolved to command him- 
ſelf, was to ſupport their attacks. 

Each at the time appointed marched to the 
| Poſt aſſigned him. In the way Alvarado and 
Olid deſtroyed an aqueduR, conftrufted with 
conſiderable ſkill, and by which the Mexicans 
had the addrefs-to convey to their city, ſur- 
rounded as it was by the lake, freſh water 
from the mountains ſeveral miles diſtant ; and 
the want of water, which followed the de- 
ſtruction of this aquedutt, was the firſt of the 
evils againſt which the unfortunate inhabitants 
had to ſtruggle. From this time a day did not 
paſs. unmarked by ſome ſanguinary ſcene. 
The brigantines had to oppoſe a prodigious 
fleet of canoes; and the land army. of the 
enemy, which were ſtationed on the. cauſe- 
ways, were as formidable from their numbers 
as from their courage, and the obſtinacy of 
their refiſtance. , The flight canoes were 
indeed 
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indeed ſoon diſpetſed or ſunk; but the vic- 
tory was not ſo eaſily gained in the attack on 
the cauſeways. It is true, the Spaniards every 
day, at the expence of infinite fatigue and 
danger, carried ſome of the baſtions, which 
the Mexicans had raiſed in order to protect 
the chaſms, and replaced them by their por- 
table bridges; but as the ſad remembrance of 
the night of deſolation obliged them every 
evening to retire to firm land, the beſieged 
during the night expeditiouſly repaired ſuch 
of the fortifications as had been deſtroyed 
during the day; ſo that, notwithſtanding all 
the blood that was ſhed, they were not one 
day further advanced than another, and the 
daily fatigues of the Spaniards and their allies 
were ſo great, that there was danger of their 
finking by degrees under them. Such was 
the ſtate of things when Cortez, extremely 
mortified at the ill ſucceſs of his arms, rouſed 
all his courage, and. formed a reſolution, 
which, if ſucceſsful, muſt inevitably end in 
the ruin of the enemy or himſelf. In what 
this reſolution conſiſted, and what were its 
dreadful conſequences, I ſhall, with your 
permiſſion, defer till to-morrow, 

G 3 Theophilus, 
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Theophilus, Oh dear, dear father! only 


this once 


To-morrow ! repeated their father, and the 


recital concluded for that day. 


DIALOGUE xv. 


'THE next day, at the uſual hour, all the 
young people ſeated themſelves with the ut- 
moſt impatience in deep ſilence expeQing, 
from the concluſion of the laſt converſation, 
that ſomething great and remarkable would be 
related. This idea was ſtrengthened by the 
air of importance with which their father, 
without ſpeaking, took his ſeat among them. 
Every eye was fixed on him, and filence 
reigned univerſally throughout the little aſ- 
ſembly. At length he addreſſed them in theſe 
words: It is with reaſon, my children, that 
you expect the recital of great events; but 
do not + inppoie they are ſuch as will afford 

you 
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you pleaſure : on the contrary, I am till 


under the neceſſity of deſcribing to you ſome _ 


ſcenes that will make your heart bleed, and 
others that will cauſe you to ſhudder with 
horror and affright. I am ſorry to obſerve 
that this is what you muſt expett; but oh! my 


children, when humanity draws from your 


young eyes the tear of pity, in that moment 
flently renew the promiſe you have made, to 
exert all your powers, when you ſhall become 
men, to leſſen calamity, reſtrain violence, pre- 
vent the effuſion. of blood, and ultimately to 
contribute to the eſtabliſhment of tranquil- 
lity, peace, and juſtice among your bre- 


thren L. But to return to my hiſtory Cortez 


reſolving by a ſingle ſtroke to put an end to 
this long and toilſome war, diſpoſed all in 
readineſs to give a general aſſault the next 
day. He ordered each commander to pene- 
trate with his corps into the beſieged city, and 


* Oh, young Princes! you who are hereafter to be- 
come Sovereigns and Commanders of Armies, would that 
my feeble efforts could engrave this truth on your hearts, 
that of all you poſſeſs human blood is- the moſt precious! 
for ſurely God will require of you a juſt account of every 
brother entruſted, by his wiſdom, to your care, 
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there to keep his poſt ; and placed himſelf at 
the head of thoſe who were to attack the 


cauſeway of Cujocan, firmly reſolved, at what 


price ſoever, to cut his way through every ob- 
ſtacle. 

At length the terrible day appeared; each 
commander advanced at the head of his corps, 
and the bloody ſcene began. Nothing could 
exceed the fury with which the Spaniards aſ- 
ſaulted, or the obſtinate reſiſtance of the 
Mexicans. The band which Cortez in per- 
ſon conducted eſpecially, enflamed by the 
example of their general, performed pro- 
digies of valour: all obſtacles were fruitleſs; 


they penetrated from one aperture to another, 


carried baſtion after baſtion, pierced the 
thickeſt ranks, trod down all before them, 
and at length purſued the enemy into the very 
centre of the city, But although Cortez 
with his valiant band was borne, as it were by 
an impetuous wind, on the wings of victory, 
he preſerved ſufficient preſence of mind to ſe- 


cure a certain retreat in caſe the fortune of 


war ſhould change. With this view he had 
appointed Julian d'Aldrete, an officer lately 
arrived from Hiſpaniola with the reinforce- 

ments, 
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ments, to remain ſtationed near the chaſms of 


the cauſeways, which he was to occupy with 
his ſoldiers while Cortez and his men preſſed 


forward to the combat. 


Unfortunately, the falſe ambition of this 


officer inſpired him with. the idea that it was | 


derogatory from his courage to execute a 
commiſſion exempt from peril, while his com- 
rades were acquiring laurels in the field; he 
therefore, diſregarding the orders of his ge- 
neral, ruſhed into the thickeſt of the fight to 
ſhare with them the honour and danger of the 
action. Guatimozin, informed of this cir- 
cumſtance, was tranſported at the imprudence 
of the enemy, from which he clearly ſaw he 


could derive a ſignal advantage. He imme. 


diately commanded ſeveral conſiderable bands 
to march by different indirect ways to the 
chaſms of the cauſeways, which d'Aldrete 
and his men had abandoned, to enlarge them 


as much as poſſible, and to take entire poſ- 


ſeſſion of them. The other troops, who were 


engaged with the Spaniards at the entrance of 


the city, he commanded by degrees to retreat, 
in order to draw the heat of the battle into 
the interior of the city. His ſtratagem ſuc . 
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ceeded; for Cortez, relying on the execution 
of his orders, heſitated not to purſue the 
enemy from ſtreet to ſtreet, and at length 
reached the place where Guatimozin waited 
for him with the choiceſt of his warriors. On 
a ſudden, from the top of the principal 
temple, which was near, the ſolemn ſound of 
the drum, ſacred to the God of War, was 
heard; a well-known ſignal, which, every 
time it was beat, inſpired the Americans with 
inconceivable courage, and an abſolute con- 
| tempt of death. In an inſtant the Spaniards 
found themſelves ſo vigorouſly attacked on 
all ſides, that notwithſtanding their bravery, 
and knowledge of the military art, they could 
not long reſiſt ſo unequal a force. They be- 
gan to give way ; firſt in ſmall bands, retreat- 
ing ſlowly, and ftill defending themſelves: 
but as the number of the enemy every inſtant 
increaſed, and their attacks became each time 
more furious, they by degrees redoubled their 
pace, and thought more of inſuring their 
ſafety by flight than by defence. Their ranks 
were now broken—Spaniards and Tlaſcalans, 
foot and horſe, fled in diſorder toward the 
neareſt chaſm of the cauſeway, which, to 


their 


their great aſtoniſhment, they did not find 
guarded, as they expected, by their own men, 
but occupied by the enemy. 

In vain Cortez had recourſe to commands 
and entreaties to ſtop the general diſorder, and 
rally his men. They no longer ſaw or heard 
more than their danger, each individual ſtriv- 
ing to effect his own preſervation in the beſt 
way he was able. They leaped by whole 
troops from the cauſeway into the chaſm, 
where numbers were buried in the waves; 
and' the: enemy. haſtening thither with their 
canoes, the remainder were killed or taken. 
priſoner; for, unfortunately, the water of the 
lake in this part was too ſhallow for the bri- 
gantines to come to their aſſiſtance. It is 
impoſſible to deſcribe the feelings of Cortez 
on perceiving the extremity to which his peo 
ple were reduced; their danger made him to- 
tally forgetful of. himſelf, and. wholly un- 
mindful of his perſonal ſafety.. Divided by 
their preſſing danger, he one moment ſtrove 
to ſave a drowning companion, and thenext to 
reſcue another from the hands of the enemy, 
when ſuddenly—I tremble to relate it—he 
was ſeized by three Mexican Captains 
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The Children. O, father! 
The Father. And borne away i in truaph. 
The Children. Dreadful! | 


The Father. Two of his officers ſeeing their 


General dragged thus ignominiouſly along re- 
ſolved to reſcue him, or periſh in the attempt. 
They ruſhed into the- midſt of the enemy, 
attacked thoſe who held their commander, 


ſtretched them lifeleſs on the ground, and were 


themſelves ſlain But Cortez eſcaped, 

The Children. What generous fellows ! _ 

The Father. Yes, Cortez eſcaped; though 
in a pitiable ſituation, and with the loſs of 
his men. A thouſand Tlaſcalans, and more 
than ſixty Spaniards, had been either killed 
or made priſoners, and ſcarcely one of thoſe 
who had eſcaped but was wounded. Fhe 
heart of Cortez bled for theſe calamities ; 
but his compaſſion and grief were ſpeedily 
changed into horror and alarm by a new 
{cene till more dreadful. 

Night no ſooner approached than the Spa- 
niards perceived the whole city illuminated, 
while the ſound of warlike inſtruments and 
the ferocious exclamations of the vanquiſhers 


announced that they were preparing to cele- 
brate 


ar 
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brate the barbarous feſtival of their triumph. 
The illumination of the principal temple was 
ſuch, that the multitude aſſembled could 
clearly be diſtinguiſhed, and alſo the prepa- 
ration of the prieſts for the maſſacre of the 
priſoners; a ſight to which the imagination 
of the Spaniards added new horrors. Among 
the victims they fancied they could diſtin- 
guiſh their unfortunate companions by the 
colour of their ſkins, beheld them as they 
were conſtrained to dance before the hideous 
idols to which they were going to be ſacri- 
ficed, ard diſcerned even the voices of their 
friends, in the cries of the unfortunate whom 
they ſaw dragged to the altar to be immolated. 
The moſt inſenſible grew pale at this horrid 
ſpectacle, and Cortez himſelf vented his grief 
in a copious flood of tears, 

Mathias. Oh, thoſe abominable Mexicans! 
I ſhall never again have compaſſion for them! 

Theophilus. Nor I, if they are hewn in 
pieces. 

The Mother. What, ſo cruel, Theophilus? 

Theophilus. Yes, dear mother. Why were 
they ſo cruel as to kill their fellow-creatures, 
and eat them like beef or mutton? 


The 
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for theſe poor ignorant creatures to have 


been bred up in the practice of a religion 
which not only permitted but even enjoined - 


theſe cruelties as a duty? 

Theophilus. Yes but ftill—— _ 

The Father. Patience, my children, and the 
indignation you feel will ſoon be converted 
into a compaſſion equally juſt : at preſent, 
attend to the concluſion of my melancholy 
hiſtory. The ſituation of Cortez was on a 
ſudden become one of the moſt dangerous, 
The ſpirits of his ſoldiers were uncommonly 
depreſſed, and his enemies were inſpired with 
additional courage; their confidence even 
went ſo far, that the next morning they made 
a ſortie, and ventured to attack the general 
quarter-—where the Spaniards and their allies 
with great difficulty repulſed them ; but they 


had ſtill more to fear the conſequence of a 
military ſtratagem deviſed by Guatimozin. 


He ſent the heads of the Spaniards, who had 
been lain, into the neighbouring provinces, 
and cauſed it: to be proclaimed that the blood 
of their enemies, whom he had ſacrificed, had 
3 the anger of the God of war, who had 
ſhould 
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declared that theſe odious intruders ſhould: 
be all deſtroyed in the ſpace of eight. days. 
This news cauſed a ſudden defeftion of all 
the Indians in alliance with the Spantards. 
Their ſuperſtition not ſuffering them for an 
inſtant to doubt that the menace of their God 
of war could fail of its effect, they haſtened 
to diſſolve all connection with a people whom 
Heaven itſelf had doomed to deſtruction. 
Even the Tlaſcalans began to grow cool and 
deſert them; but Cortez, who knew how to 
turn every circumſtance to his advantage, 
inſtantly deviſed means to prevent the gene- 
ral di ſaffection of his allies. - He forbade all 
ads of hoſtility during eight days, covered 
his well entrenched army by the brigantines, 
and waited tranquilly till the expiration of 
the term, which Guatimozin had imprudently 
determined, and fixed at too ſhort a date. 


The time predicted for the entire deſtruttion 


of the Spaniards elapſed, and they remained 
in perfect ſecurity. The eyes of the allies 
therefore were immediately opened; they ſaw 
clearly they had been deceived, bluſhed at 
their credulity, and returned to the Spaniards 
more reſolute than ever to aſſiſt them to over- 

throw 
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throw the deteſted Empire of Mexico. Others 


who really conſidered the falſe oracle as a 


decree of their God of war, now imagined 


that their idols, to confirm the downfall of the 


Mexicans and render it more inevitable, had 
purpoſely buoyed them up with deceitful 
hopes. Theſe alſo came over to the Spa- 
niards; ſo that the number of the old and new 
allies was ſo great, that Cortez in a few days 
beheld himſelf at the head of an army conſiſt- 
ing of an hundred and fifty thouſand Indians: 
—another example of the rapidity with which 
good and ill fortune frequently ſucceed each 
other. 

So little did Cortez ſuffer himſelf to be 
elated by this aſtoniſhing increaſe of his 
power, that from this moment he became more 
than ever reſolved to act with prudence and 
circumſpection. He even renewed (to the 
honour of his heart be it ſpoken) the over- 
tures of peace which had already been ſe- 
veral times made to the Mexicans; but Gua- 
timozin, fully convinced that all connection 
with the Spaniards muſt end in his own and 
the ſlavery of his people, rejected with con- 
tempt every propoſal of accommodation, 
firmly 
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firmly reſolved to deliver his country, or to 
ſacrifice his life in the attempt. Hoſtilities were 
therefore recommenced ; and Cortez, finding 
himſelf ſufficiently ſtrong to block up the city, 
took his meaſures ſo effeftually that all ſup- 
plies were cut off; in conſequence of which 
a dreadful famine, accompanied, as is uſually 
the caſe, with a peſtilence, enſued, and the 
poor inhabitants thus preſſed on all ſides were 
carried off by hundreds. Cortez in the mean- 
while advanced every day nearer the city, by 
the cauſeways of which I have lately ſpoken, 
and, agreeably to the new plan he had adopted, 
took the precaution, as he drove out the 
enemy, to occupy the chaſms by the auxiliary 
troops, that he might not a ſecond time incur 
the danger of being obſtructed in his retreat. 
The Spaniards had already reached the city 
by three paſſes, yet ſtill the valiant Guati- 
mozin continued to diſpute the ground with 
them inch by inch with unſhaken firmneſs ; 
but the Spaniards, continuing ſtill to preſs for- 
ward, ſet fire to all the parts of the city they 
had carried, and eſtabliſhed themſelves by en- 
trenchments. The great ſquare was fixed on 
as the general place of rendezyous for the 

| three 
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three columns. Alvarado attained it firſt ; and 
Cortez, who had placed himſelf at the head of 
the band led by Olid, arrived there ſoon after, 


and joined in the purſuit of the Mexicans, 


who fled before the column of Alvarado al. 
ready arranged in order for battle. Sando. 
val was equally active, and a dreadful carnage 
enſued. The Spaniards had already carried 
and reduced three parts of the city to aſhes; 
and Guatimozin,-with the flower of his army, 
had fortified himſelf in the quarter that re- 
mained. The Spaniards were preparing to 
render themſelves maſters of that alſo ; but 
Cortez, who was deſirous of putting an end to 
the maſſacre, and who. flattered himſelf with 
the hope that the perſeverance of Guatimozin 
was nearly exhauſted, forbade his army to 
attempt new hoſtilities, and once more re- 
newed the propoſitions of peace, fo often re- 
jetted. Guatimozin appeared inclined to ac- 
cept them, and there followed, without any 
expreſs agreement, a ſuſpenſion of arms for 
three days. In this interval the two. parties 


_ - were ſeparated only by a ſingle foſſe; but per- 


fect tranquillity reigned on both ſides, ex- 
cept that a Mexican would ſometimes take a 
fancy 
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fancy to play the hero, and advance without 
the intrenchment to inſult the Spaniards by 
threats and menaces. The greater part of 


theſe braggarts were punifhed for their inſo- 


lence with contempt, but ſome in a more 
energetic manner. One among them eſpeci- 
ally experienced this. Armed with the ſword 
and buckler of a Spaniard who had been ſa- 
crificed, he advanced like another Goliath, 
and, planting himſelf between the two armies, 
in the moſt opprobrious terms openly defied 
the Spaniards to combat. Severat teſtified 
a deſire of puniſhing his audacity; but Cortez 
reſtrained them, and contented himſelf. with 


cauſing this Quixote to be told by their in- 


terpreter, that if he would bring ten others 
like himſelf he would permit a lad whom he 
pointed out to chaſtiſe them. The young 
man alluded to was Marcado, page to Cortez, 
and about ſixteen years of age. This con- 
temptuous refuſal of his challenge having in- 
cenſed the Mexican ſtill more, he renewed his 
defiance; and Marcado conſidering the affair 
as his own, ſince the General had expreſsly 

nominated him, without uttering a word leaped 
out of the ranks, and, running ſtrait to the bra- 


vado, 
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vado, attacked him with ſuch fury, that he 
ſoon extended him lifeleſs upon the earth, 
His ſpirit was highly applauded; and when he 


returned to lay the ſword and buckler of the 


enemy at the feet of his maſter, Cortez em- 
braced him with joy, and, as a recompenſe of 
his valour, with his own hands girded on 
him the ſword he had conquered, 

During this time Guatimozin amuſed the 
Spaniards from day to day with the affurance 
that he would himſelf come in perſon to treat 
with them on the conditions of peace ; but 
this was merely a pretext, by which he hoped 
to lull their vigilance and conceal his real in- 
tention. At the earneſt entreaty of his no- 
bles, be. had ſuffered himſelf at length to be 
' prevailed on to preſerve his perſon, by flight, 
from the inevitable dangers of death or fla- 
very, and to go into the more diſtant pro- 
vinces ,of the Empire to raiſe a new army, 
with which he might be able to make head 
againſt the enemy. All the neceſſary prepa- 
rations were made to favour his eſcape. The 
Mexican chiefs, ready to ſacrifice their lives 
for the ſalvation of their prince, went on 
board a number of canoes, which were kept 
: ready, 
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ready, and vigorouſly attacked the brigan- 
tines; while Guatimozin, the ſole objeft of 
their anxious cares, was to evade them on the 


lake. In vain Sandoval, who had then the 


command of the brigantines, endeayoured to 
repulſe them by the fire of his artillery; death 
and wounds were equally deſpiſed ; they in- 
trepidly rowed up to him, and forced him 
with the greateſt obſtinacy to come to action. 
But now Sandoval ſuddenly, perceived on the 
lake ſome canoes, which were by dint of oars 
urged on with the greateſt celerity, and, ſuſ- 


pecting their importance, immediately gave 


chaſe to them, Holguin, whoſe brigantine 
was the ſwifteſt ſailer, reached them firſt ; but 
it was no ſooner perceived that he meant to 
come to hoſtilities than the rowers ſtopped, 
and the ſoldiers throwing down their arms 
joined them in conjuring the Spaniards with 
tears to ſpare the life of their Emperor. Tranſ- 
ported with the advantage fortune had given 
him, Holguin leaped ſword in hand into the 
canoe, where he diſtinguifhed the urſffortunate 
monarch by the reſpect his ſuite teſtified for 
him. Guatimozin advanced toward him with 
a noble and undaunted air; told him he was 

3 his 
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his priſoner, and ready to follow him, and 
that he only requeſted his wife and her com- 
panions might be treated with the reſpect due 


to them. Then turning toward his wife he 


ſpoke ſome words of conſolation to her, and 
gave his hand to Holguin to be conducted 
into the brigantinc.. This event decided the 


fate of the whole empire of Mexico, which in 


the perſon of its ſovereign fell into the hands 
of the Spaniards: it happened Auguſt 1gth, 
1521. Holguin with all ſpeed conveyed his 
illuſtrious priſoner to Cortez, who on this 
important intelligence advanced to meet the 
royal captive, whom he received on the bank 
of the lake with all the reſpe& due to his 
rank and valour. The unfortunate Guati- 
mozin appeared te experience a degree of 
pleaſure from this polite attention of his van- 
- Quiſher, and followed him with dignity to his 
quarter. After ſeating himſelf for a few mo- 
ments he roſe, and by the aid of an interpreter 
addreſſed Cortez in theſe words : * have 
done what my duty required ; my. cares are 
now unavailing, and a priſoner of my rank 
muſt be a charge to his vanquiſher. Let this 
poniard then (laying his hand on that Cor- 
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tez wore) be buried in my heart, and rid me 
of a life no longer honourable to myſelf or 
uſeful to my ſubjects. The afflition of his 
wife, who on theſe words broke into open 
exclamations of ſorrow, rendered it a ſcene 
truly affecting. Cortez was moved, and en- 
If deavoured to conſole the unfortunate pair; 
after which he left them to give free vent to 
their grief, on which he juſtly conceived his 
preſence might be a reſtraint. Oh that this 
ſentiment of humanity had never forſaken 
him ! But, alas, my children, I muſt again 
preſent you with a terrible example of that 
degeneracy into which great, and in ſome re- 
s | pets good men may fall when corrupted by 
. proſperity. Hear then of what the brave 
\f I} Cortez was capable, and let the errors of his 
conduct ever prove to you an alarming and 
falutary caution. When it was known that 
Guatimozin was taken, the Mexicans threw 
er down their arms, and the Spaniards remained 
entire maſters of the city. | 
The firſt days were paſſed by the Spaniards 
a In the intoxication of joy cauſed by the ſue- 
ceſs of their enterpriſe; but ſoon their mjrth 
was converted into murmurs and diſcontent, 
on 
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on perceiving the moderate booty which was 
to be the recompenſe of the many toils and 
dangers they had undergone. The greater 


- part of the houſes, with the treaſure they con. 


tained, had become a prey to the flames; 
and from the inſtant Guatimozin had enter. 
tained doubts concerning the poſſibility of 
ſaving the capital, he had cauſed all the pre- 
cious articles of the imperial treaſury to be 
thrown into the lake; at leaft he was accuſed 
of having done ſo. The booty therefore was 
ſo trifling, that ſeveral Spaniards rejected with 
contempt the ſhare allotted them. All mur- 
mured loudly againſt Guatimozin; nor did 
their General eſcape, whom they had the pre- 
ſumption to accuſe of having kept back the 
greateſt part of the treaſures. 

Cortez in vain eſſayed every effort to ap- 
peaſe them: Aldrete, who was nominated 
Treaſurer Royal, appeared at the head of the 


malecontents, and in virtue of his office de- 


manded that the Emperor'and his firſt mini- 
ſter ſhould be delivered up to them, that they 
might oblige them to confefs into what part 
of the lake the treaſure had been thrown, 


: * Cortez had before ſuſtained a ſimilar 


ſtorm, 
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ſtorm, he was now weak or rather inhuman 
enough to yield to the deſires of theſe barba- 
rians, and Guatimozin and his faithful mi- 
niſter were—put to the torture. | 

[ The feelings of the Children obliged their ga- 
ther to pauſe for ſome minutes, after which he 
continued, | 

Let us paſs over, my children, as quick as 
pollible a ſcene ſo repugnant to humanity. 
Guatimozin with admirable fortitude ſup- 
ported all the torments his executioners were 
capable of inflicting. His miniſter imitated 
his example; but his cruel perlecutors urging 
his torments beyond the power of human na- 
ture to bear, (it is ſaid they ſtretched him on 
a gridiron over burning coals,) he gave a vio- 
lent ſhrick, and at the ſame time turned his 
eyes upon his maſter as if to demand the per- 
miſſion of confeſſing what he knew. Guati- 
mozin comprehended this glance, and replied 
with unſhaken ſerenity, © Am J on a bed of 
roſes??” Thele words pierced the heart of the 
faithful miniſter ; not another ſyllable could 
his torments extort ; he expired in the pre- 
ſence of his maſter with the fortitude of a 
hero, and the reſignation of a ſaint, 

Vol. II. H | Cortez, 
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Cortez, who from afar heard the ſhriek of 


the expiring miniſter, ran to the place, pene- 
trated with repentance and ſhame, and hap- 


pily arrived in time to preſerve the life of the 


tortured prince ; but, alas! Enough how- 
ever for to-day ; we have already dwelt too 
long on a ſubje& of ſo much horror. 


DIALOGUE XV. 


TAE Father. Once more, my children, I 
draw aſide the curtain in order to repreſent 
to you the laſt ſcene of the cruel tragedy of 
Mexico; after which we will let it drop, 

Some of the Children, 1t is not yet finiſhed, 
father ? 

The Father. Not quite; but we draw very 
near the concluſion, All the provinces of 
the empire in a ſhort time underwent the fate 
of the capital; they ſubmitted one after the 
other, and their unfortunate inhabitants ex- 
perienced the ſame rigour which during 
1 twenty 


it 
tl 
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twenty years had haraſſed and deſtroyed the 
natives of the iſles of America; they were 


ſubdued, oppreſſed by every poſſible means, 


and inhum̃anly ſlaughtered: you will, I truſt, 
diſpenſe with a circumſtantial detail of all the 
acts of injuſtice committed with reſpect to 
them. | | 

Cortez, in the mean time, had not received 
any anſwer from Spain, and was in conſe- 
quence ſtil] uncertain what ſentiments were 
entertained concerning the conduct he had 
purſued. At length a veſle] arrived in the 
port of Vera Cruz, having on board a perſon, - 
named Tapia, ſent—can you gueſs for what 
purpoſe, my children? 

John. To bring Cortez the patents to con- 
ſtitute him Governor of Mexico, I ſuppoſe. 

The Father. No; he was ſent to depoſe 
Cortez, arreſt him, to bring him to trial, and 
to take his place. 

Ferdinand. Oh, that was terrible indeed. 

The Father. It was, without doubt, a treat- 
ment very ſevere and ungrateful; but to judge 
according to the rigour of the laws, how does 
it appear? Had not Cortez offended agaiuft 
the laws, and merited puniſhment ?=But 
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we are not ſet up to pronounce upon the con- 
duct of kings and their officers; there is a 


judge whom they cannot eſcape, and it is be- 


fore him it will, be decided whether or not 
Spain was unjuſt to Cortez. Fortunately for 
him, the perſon choſen for his judge was ex- 
tremely weak and timid ; the artful Cortez 
therefore contrived to embarraſs him with ſo 
many difficulties, and to preſent to his puſil- 
lanimous foul ſo many obſtacles to alarm, that 
he conſidered it as the ſafeſt way to return 
without executing bis commiſhon.. The ſtorm 
that threatened Cortez was however only 
averted for a ſhort time: he was ſenſible of 
this, and, to free himſelf from the inquietude, 
again ſent 'a meſſenger to Spain to the Em- 
peror Charles the Fifth, who, you recollett, 
was alſo King of Spain.” 0 

The Children. Oh, yes, we remember. 

The Father, Cortez, I repeat, ſent a per- 
ſon on whom he could rely to the Emperor, 
to give a circumſtantial detail of his aQtions, 
and at the ſame time to lay at his feet that part 
of the booty allotted to him. Hitherto the 


Emperor, engroſſed by other cares, had re- 


mitted the examination of this affair to people 
who 


— 


* 
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it expedient to look into it himſelf, The 


made by Cortez, inſpired this monarch with 


ſame time appointed Commiſſioners to ex- 


null; he was ſimply indemniſied for the ex- 
pences he had incurred in the laſt expedi- 


who wiſhed ill to Cortez; but he now judged 


glory of ſo many extraordinary actions, the 
grandeur and importance of the conqueſt 


the moſt lively joy and aſtoniſhment ; he ap- 
proved all he had done, declared him Gover- 
nor and Viceroy of New Spain, and at the 


amine into the pretenſions of Valaſquez, Go- 
vernor of Cuba. They (as it often happens) 
conformed their judgment to the inclination 
of their maſter, The complaints of Valaſ- 
quez concerning the perſidy of Cortez, and 
his pretenſions to the government of the coun- 
tries conquered by the latter, -were declared 


tion; and, to the great humiliation of this am- 
bitious man, the expreſs prohibition was 
added, of never projecting any conqueſt with- 
out having firſt obtained the approbation of 
the king: a double affront, which ſo far ex- 
ceeded the fortitude of the haughty and paſ- 
Honate Valaſquez, that it coſt him his life. 
Cortez was, on the contrary, at the height of 
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his wiſhes; but alas! why muſt I add that his 
virtue began to totter in proportion as his 
fortune. ſtrengthened? Willingly would I re- 
main ſilent on the corruption of his heart, 
but the voice of outraged humanity exclaims 
too loudly for me longer to conceal it. At- 
tend then to the detail, and lament with me 
the fall of a man whoſe diſtinguiſhed qua- 
lities, while he had difficulties to combat, 
were firm as a rock in the midſt of the ſea, 
but were unable to reſiſt the influence of a 
milder fate, 

He began to rebuild Mexico, which pro- 
miſed to become the firſt city of America, and 
has continued ſo to the preſent time. To 
excite his officers to plough up the lands in the 
different provinces, he divided them into ter- 
ritories, and granted them over the natives 
the ſame tyrannic and abſolute power which 
had been formerly uſurped over the iſlanders, 
and they were equally oppreſſed and deſtroy- 
ed. The warlike character of this great and 
once powerful nation, however, rendered its en- 
tire ſubjection more difficult than might have 
been imagined: the natives ſeveral times at- 


tepyted to break the bonds by which they 
were 
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were held in ſervitude, and to regain their 

freedom. Their oppreſſors conſidered theſe 
efforts as rebellion, which merited a puniſh. - 

ment of the utmoſt rigour; and on theſe oc- 

caſions exerciſed, if not by the expreſs order 

of Cortez, at lealt with his conſent, cruelties 

which fixed an eternal ſtain on the former 

glory of this hardy conqueror. For exam- 

ple, in the province of Panuco (which you 

fee here on our map), theſe fiends in the hu- 

man form cauſed fixty Caciques and four 

hundred noble Mexicans to be burnt alive at 

one time; and, to render the ſcene ſtill more 

terrible, obliged the children and relations of 

the unfortunate men to be witnefles of the 

tragical execution. | 
| The Children. Oh, wretches! barbarians ! 

The Father. Would it have been poſſible 

to believe that the inhuman pride of theſe 

victors, intoxicated with ſucceſs, could have 

gone farther? Yet their cruelty did not end 

here. On a ſuſpicion, founded upon very 

weak grounds, that Guatimozin favoured the 

revolt of his former ſubjects, and was en- 

| deavouring to eſcape from priſon, this brave 

and generous Prince, with the Caciques of 
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Tezeuco and Tacuba, who, according to the 
order of their ancient dignity, were the next 
in rank to him, were brought to public execu- 
tion, and hanged in the preſence of the whole 
nation, 

Charlotte. Oh, dear Papa, ſay no more of 
Corte! 

Frederic. I am like „ I deteſt 
him, fince he is capable of acting with ſuch 
inhumanity. 

The Father. I, too, my children, feel ſo 
ſhocked at theſe atrocious ads, that I ſhould 
here cloſe my recital, if what I have further 
to add did not ſerve to convince us that ſuch 
crimes rarely go unpuniſhed, even in this 
life.—Some Spaniſh officers, who had been 
ſent to Mexico to collect the revenues of the 
king, endeavoured, without any authority from 
the Court, 0 extend their power there, and to 
aſſume a judictal authority over the Viceroy 
himſelf. Cortez, who, we have already ſeen, 
was not formed to be ſported with by men 
whom he conſidered in every reſpe inferior 
to himſelf, laughed at their ffqble attempts to 
ſet limits to his juriſdiftion, and continued to 
aft as he thought proper; but the men whoſe 

Toa authority 
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authority he contemned had a formidable 
weapon which they reſolved to employ againſt 
him: this was their pen, by the aid of which 
| they remitted to the Court ſo diſguſting a 
picture of Cortez, and of his tyrannic go- 
vernment, that it inſpired both the King and 
his Miniſters with ſuſpicions that he was en- 
deavouring to render himſelf independent. In 
conſequence of this, they reſolved to diſpatch 
a Commiſſioner to Mexico to examine into the 
condutt of Cortez, with the power of ſend- 
ing him to Span as he ſhould judge proper. 
Cortez was at this time engaged in making 
preparations for a very hazardous expedition 
from Mexico to Honduras (look again at your 
firſt map), in order to ſubje@ that vaſt ex- 
tent of territory to the Crown of Spain, and 
at the ſame time to puniſh Olid, who had re- 
volted againſt him. In this expedition there 
appeared ſo much to ſuffer from hunger, the 
hoſtilities of the natives, and inconveniences 
of different kinds, that all Cortez had for- 
merly endured appeared in compariſon but a 
mere trifle, | 
In the mean time, the Commiſſioner ap- 
pointed to examine into his condutt arrived, 
but 
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but had fcarcely diſembarked when he fell 
lick and died. This event did not avert the 
threatened danger from Cortez ; his enemies 


continued to remit to the Court of Spain re- 


ports to his diſadvantage, which"confirming 


the former ſuſpicions, a new Commiſſioner 


was ſent with ſtill fuller powers to examine 
into his conduct, and puniſh him. Cortez, 
informed of what was tranſaQing againſt him, 
was exaſperated on ſeeing the great and pain- 
ful ſervices he had rendered his country thus 
requited, His friends ſtrongly counſelled 


him to avoid the ſhameful treatment that was 


preparing for him, by rendering himſelf in- 
dependent, and endeavouring to repel force 
by force; but misfortune had in ſome meaſure 
recalled that greatneſs of ſoul, which the in- 
. toxication of ſucceſs had for a time ſtifled, 
and he refuſed to take any ſtep which could 
not be authoriſed by the fidelity and obedi- 
ence due to his Sovereign; generouſly re- 
folving rather to ſuffer the moſt ungrateful 
and injurious treatment, than to rebel againſt 

the legiſlative power of his country. 
The Mother. It is well he has done ſome- 
thing to reinſtate him a little in our opinion. 
The 
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The Father. The return of his virtue, and 
the ſeverity of the mortifications he endured, 
will, I hope, in ſome meaſure obliterate the 
' remembrance of his great defects, and lead 
you to minfle a degree of compaſſion with 
the juſt deteſtation you feel for his crimes. 
The high ſpirit of Cortez could not brook 
the thought of being tried as a wretched eri- 
minal in the very country which had been the 
ſcene of his victories; he reſolved therefore 
to ſail for Spain before the arrival of his 
judge, in order to ſubmit the deciſion of his. 
fate to the mercy and juſtice of his So- 
vereigs. 

When he appeared in Spain, all eyes were 
turned with rceſpe& and admiration on the 
extraordinary man, whoſe exploits appeared 
to eclipſe the glory of the greateſt heroes. 
The confidence with which he preſented 
himſelf before his judge, at once diſſipated 
all ſuſpicions to his diſadvantage, The 
King received him with marks of the moſt 
tender eſteem, and of the higheſt gratitude, 
and loaded him with favours. He preſented 
him with the collar of the Spaniſh Order, 
created him Count, and aſſigned him a con- 

| ſiderable 


he had ſo greatly abuſed. All he could ob- 
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fiderable extent of land in New Spain ; but 
when the queſtion was debated whether he 
ſhould be confirmed in his government, it 
was evident it was conſidered as too dangerous 
to reinveſt him with the power it was feared 


tain was, the confirmation of his dignity of 
General, and the full power of making any 
new diſcovery ; but with reſpect to what con- 
cerned the government of the country, and 


the adminiſtration of civil juſtice, a College 
was eſtabliſhed, to which was given the title MF _ 


of the Council of New Spain. Fa 

Cortez returned to Mexico ; but from that 
period is life was one continued chain of g 
chagrin and mortification. From the Mem. ri 
bers of the Council, who were joined with .. 
him in the adminiſtration of affairs, he ex- of 
perienced ſuch repeated vexations, that to fa. 
avoid them he again plunged into thoſe per- to 
plexities and dangers inſeparable from the re- x7, 
duction of unknown countries. fil 

He equipped a ſquadron on the weſtern on 


coaſt of Mexico, in order to make diſcoverie hay 
in the Great Southern Ocean; and, after in had 
credible fatigues and the greateſt dangers q., 


{ucceeded 
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ſucceeded in diſcovering the Peninſula of 
California, which joins North America. But 
I need not tell you where this peninſula is 
ſituated, 
' The Children, ſhewing it on the map. Oh, 

here it is! | - 
Fohn. This great gulf, which ſeparates it 
from the Continent, is called the Red Sea. 
The Father. It muſt not be confounded 
with the Red Sea between Egypt and Arabia. 
The Red Sea which ſeparates the peninſula 
of which we ſpeak from America, is now more 
frequently called the Gulf of California. But 
to proceed. As Cortez on his return from 
this painful expedition continued to expe- 
rience the ſame vexations from the Council 
as before, he reſolved, confident in the equity 
of his Sovereign, and relying on his former 
OY favour, to {ail once more for Spain, in order 
-E to lay his complaints at the foot of the throne. 
e- Unfortunate man! little did he foreſee the 
ſtill more bitter mortifications to which he was 
on the point of expoſing himſelf! His life 
having been always active and warlike, he had 
had little opportunity of obſerving the in- 
ſtability of a court, and how little the favour 
of 
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of the Great is.to be relied on. This to his 
2 aſtoniſhment he now experienced: he was 
f cColdly received, his complaints were heard 
with negligence, and his ſolicitations treated 
with contempt. As he was grown old, little 
ſervice could be expected from his exertions, 
and this furniſhed an ample reaſon for neg- 
{eQing him. What he had already done for 
the advantage of his King and his Country 
was either forgotten, or thought to have bee” 
ſufficiently recompenſed. To conclude, this 
great, this extraordinary man, at the end of 
* his perilous career, found himſelf caſt off, for- 
F gotten, and, like Columbus, obliged to ſue 
«| for juſtice of an ungrateful Sovereign, and a 
capricious Miniſter. He paſſed fix melan- 
choly years in an employment fo little con- 
genial to his character and former manner of 
life; at the end of which, grief and vexation 
for ſuch unworthy treatment put an end to 
his life. He died the 2d of December, 1547, 
in the ſixty-ſecond year of his age. His 
body, at his expreſs command, was tranſport- 
ed to New Spain—probably becauſe he con- 
ſidered his country unworthy of receiving the 
remains of a benefaQtor ſhe had ſo ungrate- 
fully recompenſed, The 
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The Children. What, is it finiſhed already? 

The Father. With reſpeQ to Cortez, entire- 
ly; but ſince my narrative appears to have 
intercſted you ſo greatly, perhaps I may in- 
form myſelf of what, during this time, has 
been paſſing in another part of America, and 
if I meet with any thing worth recounting— 

Theophilus. Oh, I can gueſs: we ſhall have 
Pizarro. ; 7 g 

Frederic. Oh, Pizarro! Pizarro! 

We ſhall ſee, replied the father—and with 
theſe words the aſſembly diſperſed. | 


THE END OF CORTEZ, 
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of the Great is to be relied on. This to his 
aſtoniſhment he now experienced: he was 


_ . coldly received, his complaints were heard 


With negligence, and his ſolicitations treated 
with contempt. As he was grown old, little 
ſervice could be expeted from his exertions, 
and this furniſhed an ample reaſon for neg- 
ſecting him. What he had already done for 
- the advantage of his King and his Country 


was either forgotten, or thought to have beef 


ſufficiently recompenſed. To conclude, this 
great, this extraordinary man, at the end of 
his perilous career, found himſelf caſt off, for- 
\ gotten, and, like Columbus, obliged to ſue 
for juſtice of an ungrateful Sovereign, and a 
capricious Miniſter. He paſſed fix melan- 
choly years in an employment ſo little con- 
genial to his charaQter and former manner of 
life; at the end of which, grief and vexation 
for ſuch unworthy treatment put an end to 
his life. He died the 2d of December, 1547, 
in the ſixty-ſecond year of his age. His 
body, at his expreſs command, was tranſport- 
ed to New Spain—probably becauſe he con- 
ſidered his country unworthy of receiving the 
remains of a benefaQtor ſhe had ſo ungrate- 


fully recompenſed. The 
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The Children. What, is it finiſhed already? 
The Father. With reſpeQ to Cortez, entire- 
ly; but ſince my narrative appears to have 
intercſted you ſo greatly, perhaps I may in- 
form myſelf of what, during this time, has 
been paſſing in another part of America, and. 
if I meet with any thing worth recounting— 
Theophilus. Oh, I can gueſs: we ſhall have 
Pizarro. | : 
Frederic. Oh, Pizarro! Pizarro! 
Me ſhall ſee, replied the father—and with 
theſe words the aſſembly diſperſed. 
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